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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 


Ciwie - Religious -Soeial- Educational and Welfare — 


LEADERS 


THERE WAS A TIME not so long ago, 
when the only guide a leader had was his own 
intuition. But something has happened in the 
last few years. The social sciences have demon- 
strated that countless face-to-face groups, com- 
mittees, clubs and organizations across the na- 
tion are the true laboratories of democracy— 
where free men learn to work together. And 
ADULT LEADERSHIP magazine has been pub- 
lished to help these groups achieve their goals. 


A Vast Reservoir Of Experience 
In every part of the United States, in the 
countryside, cities and suburbs, millions of 
Americans are learning to improve themselves 
and their communities. They join clubs, attend 
discussion groups and work on committees. 


Their aims are as varied as their needs, in- 
terests and problems—ranging from better edu- 
cation, happier homes, better human relations, 
better citizenship and higher standards of living 
—to better communities in which to live, more 
satisfying leisure and world peace. 


Despite their variety, these groups share 
many problems in common—because each is 
made up of people trying to work together ! 


Scientific Tools Applied 
Now-—scientific tools are being applied to 
the study of these groups. The result is a grow- 
ing body of dependable knowledge, practical 
theory, useful techniques and exciting social 
inventions applying to democracy at work. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP brings you the results of 
this research as well as a wide range of practical 
experience—the successes and mistakes of actual 
groups—making it available in readable, usable 
form. ADULT LEADERSHIP is not doctrinaire. It 
espouses no single school of thought, but makes 
use of good experience from all sources. 


Consultation Service 
ADULT LEADERSHIP deals with the real-life 
problems of groups and leaders—presenting 


theory and practice in recruiting and training 
volunteers, planning programs, working with 
committees—in fact for every phase of group 
activity. With an important Consultation de- 
partment for your specific problems, challeng- 
ing and stimulating articles—checklists, out- 
lines and other practical aids-to-action— ADULT 
LEADERSHIP fills a longstanding need. 


Used By 5000 Groups 

Because /earning to do something is different 
from reading about it, ADULT LEADERSHIP is 
edited to be a training aid—to be used for self- 
training and to provide resources and tools for 
better leadership. More than 5,000 groups, large 
and small, are using it today to make their ac- 
tivities more interesting and productive. 


Your subscription to ADULT LEADERSHIP will 
be of immeasurable value if you are active in 
group affairs. It will save you time, worry and 
effort and help you do a better leadership job. 


The coupon below will bring you a full year’s 
issues of ADULT LEADERSHIP at a special intro- 
ductory rate of $3.25 (regular rate $4.00). ADULT 
LEADERSHIP is not available on newsstands— 
so mail your coupon today. 
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ADULT LEADERSHIP at the 
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close O ch O money order, 
or O bill me. (If payment i is sent 
with order you receive one extra 
issue as a bonus.) 
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ADULT LEADERSHIP is an editorial project 
published monthly by the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. as a non-profit public 
service, under a grant from the Fund for Adult 
seocasion jen organization established by the 
Ford Foundation), to assist group leaders. 
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@ Plus these 2 Bonus Issues: 


¢ Coronation issue of LLUSTRATED 
¢ Christmas issue of ILLUSTRATED 

LONDON NEWS? (Highly Prized by Collectors) 
highly prized issues as the Coronation 


ACT NOW...MAIL THIS COUPON 
Numbers of the Woman’s Journal 


and the Illustrated Magazine . . . issues destined To insure delivery of the special Coronation Numbers of Illustrated 
and Woman's Journal it is advisable to rush your order. 


A unique opportunity to secure such 


to become collectors’ items commemorating 

as they do the pageantry and ceremony of the 
Coronation of Elizabeth II. You are certain to 
enjoy, too, such outstanding issues as the 
Christmas issue, 1953, of Illustrated London News, 
the famous Punch Summer number and other 
special issues of the same high order. We wish to 
emphasize that these are not ordinary magazines, 
that each of the 14 magazines is an outstanding 
exemplar, destined to be enjoyed and highly 


TO: BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, INC. Dept. R. 
30 East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


I wish to subscribe to the BRITISH MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH 
$5.95—14 issues in all, including Special Bonus Numbers:— 
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Please Send my Gift Subscriptions with gift card TO: 








prized by you—and by those to whom you wish 0 Name. 
to give a gift subscription. Because these special Street__ 
issues, in many instances, are limited we urge City Zone State 





you to Sct now to be assured of your 
order being filled. 
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The Peace Game 
President Eisenhower found exactly 
the right term when, at a recent press 
conference, he said we should take 
at “face value” every offer to reduce 
international tensions that the new 
Russian rulers may care to make. 
Since Stalin died, nearly every day 
has brought new evidence of a change 
in the Soviet attitude toward the 
West. Malenkov & Co. are no longer 
satished with rallying Communist 
fellow travelers and dupes under the 
banner of Communist “peace.” The 
new men in the Kremlin seem deter- 
mined to move from the general to 
the specific, and to harass the west- 
ern powers with their offer to nego- 
tiate on all the major issues that 
make for war—like Korea—or for the 
threat of war. The President has de- 
cided to take the Communists at 
their word and to give them a 
chance to show what good faith—if 
any—is in their noisy proclamations. 
The President must feel quite re- 
lieved these days. The old Ike luck 
seems to be still working—at least as 
far as the President’s’ external 
enemies are concerned. Stalin’s death 
gives him a chance to live up to the 
spirit, if not to the letter, of some 
of his most extravagant campaign 
promises. Now he and his advisers 
can and must rethink and re-evaluate 
the basic problems of our diplomacy 
and of our strategy. It is what they 
promised to do in the first place. 
Now they cannot escape doing it. 
They can and must take bold ini- 
tiatives, for there is a good chance 
that in our conflict with Communist 
power the era of the countless stale- 
mates is coming to an end. The trou- 
ble with our new Administration, as 
long as Stalin lived, was that not 
much could be done to make our 





THe REportTER’s NOTES 


foreign policy more positive, aggres- 
sive, and fluid. Against the massive 
stolidity of Communist diplomacy, 
the President and Mr. Dulles could 
scarcely think of more exciting ac- 
tion than the perfunctory change 
of orders to the Seventh Fleet and 
verbal denunciation of the Yalta 
agreements. The succession to Messrs. 
Truman and Acheson seemed to 
mean the continuation of their pol- 
icies—and of their frustrations. 

Then Malenkov & Co. came in, 
showing that in Russia too there is 
a new Administration—an Adminis- 
tration representing forces and fac- 
tions we have no way of knowing 
but which seems to be hell-bent on 
proving that in Russia too it is time 
for a change—at least in the field of 
foreign policy. 


Hse frequently exhibits a su- 
perb sense of dramatic timing 
in setting the stage for its major 
acts. In 1933, a few weeks apart, 
Adolf Hitler and Franklin Roose- 
velt took up their positions as lead- 
ers of their nations and _ protago- 
nists in world affairs. During this 
last winter there has been a change 
of Administration in the two de- 
cisive capitals of the world. Since 
they came to power Malenkov & 
Co., though unburdened by election 
pledges, have been vigorously cam- 
paigning to establish their prestige 
at home and abroad. No serious per- 
son can yet judge whether or to 
what extent the Malenkov Admin- 
istration is torn by inner strife—al- 
though it is quite conceivable that 
Malenkov might face an Opposi- 
tion in the Supreme Presidium just 
about as vicious as the one that 
snipes at Mr. Eisenhower's leader- 
ship. 
The Russian leaders, of course, 
are not accountable to their peo- 
ple, while ours can be immensely 


strengthened by the support of the 
whole nation if only they think 
straight and speak candidly. The 
enemy himself has started removing 
some of the blocks that hampered 
our freedom of action. The time 
seems to have passed when all that 
our diplomats and the Russians 
could do was bark at each other. 

At Panmunjom, the negotiations 
with the enemy may move from 
cease-fire to armistice to peace. Our 
Administration must know and let 
the world know under what condi- 
tions it can consent to have peaceful 
relations with Red China. It cer- 
tainly cannot be at the price of let- 
ting Mao “re-educate” the Formo- 
sans or crush Indo-China. 

We may have to face quite soon 
the problem of letting the Russians 
know whether or not we agree to 
free elections in a united Germany. 
Actually, we could hardly answer 
“No,” but we must be ready to spell 
out the specific terms of what we 
mean by free elections. For the Ger- 
man people can never decide freely 
what kind of government they want 
unless they decide knowingly, and 
it will take some time, certainly sev- 
eral months, before the German peo- 
ple—East and West—can know what 
Communism has done to the eastern 
section of the country and what 
alternatives democracy offers. 

In every case, in negotiating about 
the recognition of Red China or the 
unification of Germany, et al., we 
must never forget for a moment that 
we are dealing with remorseless an- 
tagonists, ready at any moment to 
take advantage of our good faith. 
Yet these antagonists, for no other 
reason than their own interest in the 
perpetuation and expansion of their 
power, seem now to be decided to 
sit down with us around peace 
tables. As the President put it, we 
have no alternative but to take them 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


The Best n Literature... 
At only *1.89 regardless of list price... 


A convent of nuns 
possessed by devils, 

a priest accused of 
witchcraft, a saintly 
mystic gripped by 
demons —these are the 
extraordinary elements 
of a powerful and 
absorbing book. 


List Price 4.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


In this illuminating 
study, one of America’s 
outstanding anthropologists 
focuses her attention 

on the relationship 


of the sexes 


in our changing 


world. 


List price 5.00 


Members Pay 1.89 


The major psychoanalytic 


theories from Freud, 
Adler, and Jung to the 
present are here set 
forth in a new and 
unifying way. The work 
also includes the great 
Oedipus trilogy of 
Sophocles. 

List price 5.00 

Members Pay 1.89 


' Written while the author 

| hid from the Nazis 

Sin Holland, it is 
at once a remarkably 
sensitive record of 
adolescence and an 
eloquent testimony to the 
strength of the human spirit. 
List price 3.00 

Members Pay 1.89 


In this wonderfully 
warm volume of 
recollections, 
America’s 

beloved humorist 
conjures up the 
magic land of his 


youth. 


List price 3.50 
Members Poy 1.89 


This book, with scrupulous 
objectivity, traces the 
evolution of the Negro 
family unit in a 

white culture from the 
times of earliest slavery 
to the present. 

List price 5.00 


Members Pay 1.89 


Sub-titled “The Inner Experience 

of a Psychoanalyst,”’ Dr. Reik’s book 
has been favorably compared with 
Freud's Interpretation of Dreams. 
List price 6.00 

Members Pay 1.89 
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The notable books pictured and listed 
the many distinguished volumes available 


on this page are a sampling of 
to you, now, as a member of 


the Book Find Club—and as you will note, although the publishers’ list 
prices range up to $6.00, as a member of the Club you pay only $/.89 per 
volume. Actually, this represents an average saving of more than 50% on 
the books you buy—and you buy only the books you want. 
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- The Pulitzer Prize winner 
ae ¢ recounting the epic 
story of the 35 million 
| immigrants who uprooted 
themselves from all parts 


| he uw {prootes 
of the world to 


' play a vital role 
in American life. 


List price 4.00 
Members Pay 1.8' 


The most comprehensive 
study ever made of the 
sexual behavior of 
human beings and animals, 
based on a detailed 
analysis of the 

sexual patterns of 190 
contemporary societies. 
List price 4.50 


Members Pay 1.89 


A history of American 
ideas — those systems of 
political, philosophical, 
esthetic, and social 
thought which have formed 
our present culture. 


List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


With the vision of both 
historian and philosopher 
the author surveys the 
golden ages of such 
societies as the Grecian, 
the Roman, and the 
‘Holy Russian,’ in a 
search for a pattern 

for our times. 

List Price 5.50 


Members Pay 1.89 


Man's religious beliefs brilliantly 
examined from a naturalistic 
point of view. This encyclopedic 
study has been ranked with 
Frazer's Golden Bough. 

List price 5.00 

Members Pay 1.89 


A landmark 

in American historical 
literature, and a 
Pulitzer Prize winner. 
List Price 5.00 


Members Pay 1.89 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY BONUS OFFER 


And now as your introduction to 


the Book Find Club you may select 


any two books from those pictured or listed on this page—one as your 
Introductory Bonus Book and the other as your first selection. You can 


thus receive UP TO $12.00 RETAIL 


COST OF BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.89. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 


Please enroll me os @ member ond send me the Introductory Bonus 
Book ond first selection | have indicated. | om also to receive each 
rye ire the Club's literary spocsinn, the Book Find News. ! understand 

moy occept os few os 4 books a yeor at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 
Paice OF ONLY $1.89 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and handling) and 
may cancel my membership at ony time after purchasing 4 selections 
(Check any two of the books listed. one os your Introductory Bonus, 
the other os your first selection.) 
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THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN 
THE UPROOTED 

NEGRO FAMILY IN THE us. 
ANNE FRANK: — = a Young Giri 
THE THURBER ALB 

WHEN DOCTORS ARE. PATIENTS 
EPITAPH OF A SMALL WINNER 
MAIN STREAM OF MATHEMATICS 
PATTERNS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
MAN AND HIS GODS 

GENETICS and the RACES of MAN 
MALE AND FEMALE 

OEDIPUS-MYTH AND COMPLEX 
LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 
THE USES OF THE PAST 

MEANING OF EVOLUTION 

BALLAD = THE SAD CAFE 

AGE OF JACKSON 

EVOLUTION OF PHYSICS 

THE AMERICAN MIND 





at their face value—until they them- 
selves prove what they are up to. 


iy jupceE from the way things have 
been going lately, there is no say- 
ing what they may be up to. Recently, 
a group of American small-town ra- 
dio and newspaper executives have 
been welcomed in the Soviet Union 
and, according to their own reports, 
seem to have had a good time. Belore 
we know it, the Russians may well 
start a new Intourist campaign of the 
type that used to be fashionable in 
the early 1930's. They could easily af- 
ford to go back to the old game of 
well-chaperoned conducted tours, and 
they could particularly cater to the 
most outspoken anti-Communist 
clientele, since they have no equiva- 
lent of the McCarran Act. 

Already, as if to show that the im- 
possible of yesterday is the actual 
tact of today, the most obstreperous 
barker of them all, Vishinsky, has 
blandly suggested that the disarma- 
ment negouations at the U.N. be 
taken up again so that an agreement 
on the reduction of atomic as well 
as ol conventional weapons can be 
achieved. Fortunately, the Adminis- 
tration should not be unprepared on 
this ground, since this very problem 
has been studied for months by the 
Oppenheimer Committee. 

We hope the President is ready to 
take up the Communist challenges, 
one by one, and come out on top. 
Che change in Administration both 
in Washington and in Moscow prob- 
ably marks the end of a dull, incon- 
clusive era—the era of the stalemates, 
the era when it was easy to predict 
that every international negouation 
would end in failure and the best 
one could hope tor was that tne 
Communists would gain no advan- 
tage. Our demagogues at home spe- 
cialized in harassing the statesmen 
entrusted with the containing job. 

Now the Administration can hight 
it out with the Communists in the 
open, in the full light of day. No 
matter what has prompted the Com- 
munists to start their drives for 
negotiated peace, our country has the 
power to show to the rest of the 
world that it can set the workable 
conditions which really make for 
peace. In fact, our country has the 
power to ransom those ideas of peace, 
of democracy, of freedom that the 
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Every time you turn around 
There is freshly broken ground, 
And on every barren mound 

A ranch-type house. 


Thousands stand where once 
grew trees, 
Aerial-tipped and like as peas, 
Thick with domesticities— 
The ranch-type house. 
Life and death can take 
place 
On one floor (with closet space) , 
New-type shell for new-type race, 
The ranch-type house. 
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Communists had tried to kidnap. 
To a considerable extent, all this 
comes from the passing of the un- 
lamented Josef Stalin. Events since 
his death prove that it was really 
time for a change in Russia—perhaps 
for a far more radical change than 
Malenkov & Co. may wish. 


Judgment by One’s Peers 


A group of prominent university 
presidents wrote a report recently on 
“The Rights and Responsibilities of 
Universities and Their Faculties,” 
which was released by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. It is 
a noble document with which we are 
in wholehearted agreement, for it 
states not only the rights but the 
duties of a university teacher: 
“Appointment to a university posi- 
tion and retention after appointment 
require not only professional com- 
petence but involve the affirmative 
obligation of being diligent and 
loyal in citizenship. Above all, a 
scholar must have integrity and inde- 
pendence. This renders impossible 
adherence to such a régime as that 
of Russia and its satellites. No person 
who accepts or advocates such prin- 
ciples and methods has any place in 
a university. Since . . . membership 
in the Communist party requires the 
acceptance of these principles and 
methods, such membership extin- 
guishes the right to a university 
position. Moreover, if an instructor 
follows communistic practice by 
becoming a propagandist for one 
opinion, adopting a ‘party line,’ 


silencing criticism or impairing free- 
dom of thought and expression in 
his classroom, he forfeits not only 
all university support but his right 
to membership in the university. 

“*Academic freedom’ is not a 
shield for those who break the law. 
Universities must cooperate fully 
with law-enforcement officers whose 
duty requires them to prosecute 
those charged with offenses. Under 
a well-established . .. principle, their 
innocence is to be assumed until 
they have been convicted. . . .” 

The statement also asserted a prin- 
ciple that should be basic in all con- 
troversies on the loyalty of a teacher: 
“The university is competent to 
establish a tribunal to determine the 
facts and fairly judge the nature and 
degree of any trespass upon academic 
integrity, as well as to determine the 
penalty such trespass merits.” 

We only regret that this statement 
hasn't gone one step further. If the 
university is the proper tribunal, 
there should be, we think, a supreme 
court empowered to pass final judg- 
ment on the most controversial and 
publicized cases. For a university is 
frequently exposed to many forms 
of pressure—irom state legislators, 
alumni, or rabble rousers at large. 
A group of men like those wao 
dratted this document is particularly 
fit to operate as a supreme court on 
academic freedom and to see to it 
that the principles that they have so 
forcefully declared are carried out. 


Down in Front! 


In the moments after Ambassador 
Bohlen was finally confirmed by the 
Senate, there was unrestrained cneer- 
ing from all parts of the stadium. 
Some people even seemed to think 
that Senators McCarthy, McCarran, 
and Bridges had been taken out of 
the play tor good. 

But standing back and looking at 
this incident, we were unabie to de- 
rive much comfort. If Michigan 
State, playing Wake Forest, were to 
allow three fast opposing tacklers 
through its powerful line, let its 
ball carrier get chased all over his 
own backfield, and finally with great 
effort get him back to the scrimmage 
line, the Michigan State cheering sec- 
tion might experience a sense of re- 
lief, but it wouldn’t mistake the piay 
for a touchdown. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ACHILLE LAURO OBJECTS 
To the Editor: An article signed by Claire 
Sterling which appeared in the February 
17, 1953, issue of your magazine under the 
title “Italian Democracy: A Progress Re- 
port” has been called to my attention. 

No one more than | favors a free press 
in a free country but trankly | 
lament the fact that your correspondent, 
willfully or otherwise. has failed to secure 
reliable information and, in respect to my 
person, has sunk to defamation and fF 
sonal insult. 

Leaving, therefore, to your writer amd 
your magazine the responsibility for the 
huge oversights anc political imaccuracies 
of the article, leaving to vour writer and 
your magazine the responsibility for the 
insulting statements against the people of 
southern Italy, who make up about fifty 
per cent of the whole Italian population, 
and against the city of Naples--cradle and 
haven of illustrious men and artists through 
the ages. formerly capital of one of the 
most brilliant kingdoms of Europe, now 
capital of southern Italy and enchanting 
landmark of world tourism—I confine my- 
self to a request that you rectify, for the 
benefit of that public opinion which your 
magazine influences in the United States 
and in the world at large. the slanderous 
inaccuracies that concern me _ personally. 


must 


Your correspondet.! presents me as an un 
scrupulous individual whom the Allies put 
in a concentration camp when they arrived 
in Italy—for having prospered under Fas- 
cism and for having committed such 
heinous acts as exporting opium from 
China, purchasing arms for the Fascist gov- 
ernment, cultivating Count Ciano’s friend- 
ship. and playing host to Frau Goering. 

But your correspondent does not add, as 
was her duty, that the Allies themselves and 
qualified Italian courts, after evaluating 
these unfounded and ignominious accusa- 
tions reported to the Allies by their paid 
informers and by personal enemies of mine 
during the turbulent and unfortunately im- 
moral climate that prevailed in Italy imme- 
diately subsequent to liberation and after a 
most careful and critical examination of 
every single action of my life. cleared me of 
all charges 

Your corresponden: neglected to say that, 
after having once created the fifty-seven 
ship Lauro Fleet. working strenuously from 
1919 to 1940, | have had to create it anew 
in a completely different political climate, 
between 1946 and today. During these latter 
years | have found myself politically at 
odds with the government and therefore 
have had to work in the least favorable 
conditions for any entrepreneur 

Your correspondent mentioned munici 
pal elections won in Naples with the help 
of spaghetti, but failed to specify that all 
the spaghetti distributed in this town by 
myself and my party was contained in a 
few thousand gift packages given to the 





An Introduction to Great American Music 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE FOR ONLY $1.00... 


E THER nese 


LONG PLAYING 
12” RECORDS Yours for oul 


REGULARLY PRICED AT $4.95 EACH 


Aaron COPLAND 


APPALACHIAN SPRING: First record- 
— on long-playing records! Our great- 
est living composer’s most popular 
score... abounding in folk-like music. 


Samuel BARBER 


OVERTURE TO "SCHOOL FOR SCAN- 
DAL"': Here's all the witty and ironical 
spirit of Sheridan’s comedy. Also the 
dramatic MUSIC FOR A SCENE FROM 
SHELLEY. Both works recorded for the 
first time on long-play! 


Victor HERBERT 


CONCERTO FOR CELLO & ORCH.: 
First recording on long-play. A serious 
work by America’s beloved composer 
of operettas. The soloist is the eminent 
cellist, Bernard Greenhouse. 


Edw. MacDOWELL 


INDIAN SUITE: First recording on 
long-play! A concert-hall favorite since 
1896. Each of the five fascinating 
sections is based on genuine Indian 
themes—legends, festivals, dances, etc. 


00 
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$4.95 


CUSTOM MADE BY RCA VICTOR FOR THE AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY 


We Are Happy to Send You Either One of the Records Described 
Above for only $1.00 to Introduce these Distinguished Recordings 
of “200 Years of American Music” . .. a Program Inaugurated by a 
Grant from the ALICE M. DITSON FUND OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Since the last war a great musical awakening 
has electrified the music-loving world —a 
sudden realization that the foremost music 
being written today is American music —and 
that American composers have been writing 
enjoyable melodies, important music for the 
bast 200 years! 

And now an outstanding musical organization 
has embarked on a program of creating high 
fidelity recordings of 200 years of American 
music! Every form of musical expression is in- 
cluded in this | ee ey choral, in- 
strumental and chamber works, folk-music, 
theatre music . . . music born of the love of 
liberty and the love of fun, the love of good 
living and the love of God. Whatever your 
tastes—here is music for you! 


HOW THIS MUSIC CAME TO BE RECORDED 
Recently the directors of the renowned Alice M. 
Ditson Fund of Columbia University awarded a 
substantial grant which made possible the found- 
ing of the American Recording Society,. whose 
sole purpose is to record and release each month 
a new high-fidelity, full-frequency recording of 
American music, on Long Playing records. 

ARE THE RECORDS EXPENSIVE? 

No, to the ome. These recordings, which 
are pressed for the Society by the custom depart- 
ment of RCA Victor, are priced below most L.P.’s 
of comparable quality—only $4.35 for 10” records 
and $4.95 for 12” records. The A.R.S. Philhar- 
monic Orchestra engages the finest available 
artists and conductors . . . and all recordings 
are made with the latest high-fidelity equipment, 
and pressed in limited quantities directly from 
silver-sputtered masters. 





WHAT SOME A.R.S. MEMBERS SAY: 
“. . . excellent, both as music and from the 
technique of recording.”” K.M., Troy, N. Y. 


“... could not refrain from dashing off this 
note to report my enthusiastic satisfaction 
in the performance as well as in the techni- 
cal excellence of the reproduction.” 

D.H., New York, N. Y. 
“They equal the top records on the market 
and surpass most.’’ G.M., Germantown, Tenn. 











HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


Your purchase of either of the Long Playing 
records offered aboye for only $1.00 does not 
obligate you to buy any additional records from 
the Society—ever! However, we will be happy 
to extend to you the courtesy of an Associate 
Membership. Each month, as an Associate Mem- 
ber, you will be offered an A.R.S. recording at 
the special Club price. If you do not wish to pur- 
chase any particular record, you merely retura 
the special form provided for that purpose. 


FREE RECORDS OFFERED 


With each two records purchased at 
the regular club price you will re- 
ceive an additional record of com- 
parable quality absolutely free. We 
urge you to mail the coupon at 
once since this offer is limited. 


NOT » These exclusive A.R.S. recordings are not 
e available anywhere else—at any price! 


AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY 
100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 


PS 6 8 6 OF OS ON PO ED eG 
AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY, Dept. 775 

100 Ave. of the Americos, New York 13, 4. Y. 

(Check One) 

7] COPLAND- = HERBERT- 

__| BARBER U MacDOWELL 

Please send me the 12” record checked above, for 

$1.00. As an’ Associate Member in the Society, I 

will receive thé Society's publication which will 

give me advance notice of each new monthly Society 

Long-Playing selection, which I may purchase at 

the special Membership price of $4.95 for 12” rec- 

ords, $4.35 for 10” records, plus a few cents for 

U.S. tax and shipping. However, I need not pur- 

chase any Society records—but with each two I do 

purchase, you will send me an additional record 

absolutely free. 

C) Bill me only $1.00, plus shipping 

( ! enclose $1.00. You pay shipping 
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poor on the occasion of a charity event; 
whereas the National Monarchist Party re- 
ceived about 150,000 votes in Naples and 
some 117,500 citizens voted for me personal- 
ly—the highest vote ever obtained by any 
politician in Italy. 

Your correspondent depicts me as a man 
with fascistic tendencies but fails to add 
that I was the one who maintained that the 
fusion of our list with the Italian Social 
Movement (adopted because of electoral 
technique and contingent reasons due to 
the law on apparentamento imposed on us 
by the Christian Democrats) should be only 
a temporary measure for the municipal 
elections in southern Italy and should be 
discarded in the general elections so that 
the National Monarchist Party could pre- 
sent itself to the electorate with its own un- 
mistakable characteristic as a democratic 
Catholic party which stands for the Atlantic 
pact, free enterprise, Italian unity, and the 
struggle against Muscovite Communism. 

Your correspondent depicts me as a man 
of the Right, apparently unaware that the 
National Monarchist Party platform has the 
most solidly progressive platform of any 
party existing in Italy today, in that it 
proposes that all workers share in the prof- 
its of the firms that employ them, follow- 
ing, incidentally, the example I have set for 
years in the fleet that bears my name. 

Claire Sterling depicts me as a sort of ad- 
venturer in business and in politics, but 
evidently she has not been informed, or 
has not chosen to report the fact, that at 
my age and with my position (which, even 
without the exaggerations of the article, 
would permit me to retire from business), 
I am still setting the example of a four- 
teen- to sixteen-hour working day, not in or- 
der to make more money, which obviously 
I do not need, but in order to contribute 
my will, my experience, and my personal 
sacrifice to the fight that I] consider neces- 
sary against enemy No. | of world peace— 
Communism; against enemy No. | of social 
welfare—incompetence; and against enemies 
No. | of all human progress—bad faith, dis- 
honesty, shortsightedness. 

I shall be very grateful if by publishing 
this letter you prove your objectivity. 

ACHILLE Lauro 
Mayor of Naples 


CLAIRE STERLING REPLIES 

To the Editor: First, | agree with the Com- 
modore that some points in my article may 
have hurt the feelings of many southern 


Italians. I am sorry about this, because I 
feel the deepest sympathy for these people, 
who have been oppressed and plundered by 
a succession of “brilliant” European mon- 
archs, reduced to depending on tourism be- 
cause of historic government neglect, and 
betrayed countless times by ambitious men 
who have climbed to power by exploiting 
their terrible poverty. The source of of- 
fense in my article lay in certain facts, not 
in my stating them. 

As for Lauro and the concentration camp, 
it is true that he was released from Padula 
on June 22, 1945—twenty-two months after 
he had been interned and nearly two 


months after the Germans in Italy sur- 
rendered and Mussolini was killed. Many 
others were released with him since there 
was no longer a state of war and their lib- 
erty, consequently, could not be a source of 
military danger. I can find no record of his 
having been absolved of all charges by the 
Allied Commission at the time of his re- 
lease. 

There can be no doubt that he enriched 
himself during the Fascist régime, since he 
admits that most of his prewar fleet of 
fifty-seven ships was acquired between 


1919 and 1940. Nor is there any question 
of his personal friendship with Reichs- 
marschall Goering. When OSS officers came 
to his villa, the day the Allies liberated 
Naples, they found in his cellar—aside from 
150 hams, eight hundred pounds of sugar, 
four hundred pounds of flour, and six hun- 
dred quarts of olive oil—some six cases of 
vodka and a case of tinned caviar sent as 
a personal gift by the Reichsmarschall. 

I might add that they also found a bronze 
medal bearing the head of Mussolini on one 
side and the fasces on the other. It was in- 
scribed ““To my dearest collaborator, Achille 
Lauro, who stayed at my side through good 
days and bad.” 

I don’t doubt that Lauro had some diffi- 
culty in rebuilding his fleet in the hostile 
political climate that followed in Italy after 
the war. He might have explained in his 
letter that he was helped considerably in 
his effort by being permitted to acquire 
many American Liberty ships at a frac- 
tion of their cost. In any event, while 
his postwar achievement testifies to his 
business ability, his is not a singular case. 
Many other former members of the Fascist 
Council of Corporations have recouped, and 
even added to, their old fortunes by now. 

The charge of buying votes by distribut- 
ing free spaghetti is too well documented to 
be open to question. I was in Naples for 
over a week during the campaign last spring 
and saw some evidence of this myself. Apart 
from that, Roman newspapers have pub- 
lished photostats of certificates issued by 
the National Monarchist Party in Naples 
and signed personally by A. Lauro. These 
stated: “Certificate good for two kilograms 
of pasta and one box of tomatoes,” and 
gave the address of party headquarters. 
Some of them might have been distributed 
at one “charity demonstration,” but thou- 
sands of others were spread through the 


city as well. Whether or not this practice 
was decisive in electing him, he is not ac- 
curate in saying that his 117,500 preferen- 
tial votes in Naples constituted the highest 
figure ever to have been reached by any po- 
litical leader in Italy. In the 1948 elections 
Prime Minister Alcide De Gasperi received 
292,517 preferential votes in Naples. 

About Commodore Lauro’s pro-fascism, 
the point again is not what I said but 
what he did. He may not, as he claims 
now, have intended his partnership with 
the Italian Social Movement to last beyond 
the administrative elections. Nevertheless, 
he not only accepted but actively sought 
an electoral partnership with a purely neo- 
Fascist organization. The secretary of the 
Italian Social Movement is a veteran of 
the Black Shirts’ March on Rome; its hon- 
orary chairman, Valerio Borghese, was in 
prison until last year, after having been 
sent there for directing Mussolini's 10th 
Flotilla MAS, which harried Allied ships 
until practically the last day of the war, 
and for the systematic murder of Italian 
patriots. Most of the Italian Social Move- 
ment’s leaders have similar backgrounds— 
and in last May's elections its candidates’ 
list in Rome alone included at least six men 
indicted the previous January for mem- 
bership in the “Fasci of Revolutionary Ac- 
tion,” a clandestine terrorist organization. 

In an interview with me in his Naples 
office on April 24, 1952, Lauro defined this 
partnership as a “crystalline and honest 
alliance,” and said the two groups were 
“joined on the common ground of invigo- 
rating the Italian’s sense of nation, after a 
lost war and a foreign [Allied] occupation.” 
On the same occasion, he did say that the 
National Monarchist Party favored the At- 
lantic pact, but added that “we must de- 
cide who can give us most before making 
any alliances.” He specified, among the 
things to be “given,” not only the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste but all of Italy’s former 
African colonies. (“The Ethiopian War 
wasn’t imperialist,” he told me; “it was 
a just war to provide living space for Italy’s 
excessive population.”) 

Apart from certain nebulous statements 
about the need to relieve southern misery, 
I know of no specific plans for social re- 
form in the National Monarchist Party’s 
platform except for Lauro’s idea about 
profit sharing. This plan, as it operates for 
the Lauro Fleet, yields a maximum of four 
thousand lire ($6.50) a month to some of 
the fleet’s oldest employees; all but from 
one to three per cent of the corporation's 
stock, however, is owned either by Lauro 
or members of his family. There is so little 
social progress in such a plan that I did 
not consider it important enough to in- 
clude in my article—particularly since it is 
advocated by the party in conjunction with 
a “return to corporativism,” which never 
yielded anything much to Italian workers. 

I have nothing to say about Lauro’s work- 
ing fourteen to sixteen hours a day; it is 
plain to anyone that he is an extremely 
energetic man. I would, however, raise one 
question about his “sacrifice in the fight 
... against . . . Communism.” If he is in- 
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deed so dedicated to this cause, 1 cannot 
understand why both his party and the 
Italian Social Movement formed joint lists 
with the Communists to oppose the demo- 
cratic bloc last spring in at least fifty 
Italian communities. Is Commodore Lauro’s 
“No. 1 enemy” Communism or democracy? 
CLAIRE STERLING 
Rome 


THE CIO OBJECTS 

To the Editor: In your March 17 issue, 
letters from officials of two American Feder- 
ation of Labor unions voice their praise of 
Richard Rovere’s article about Sidney Hill- 
man and endorse Mr. Rovere’s rather strong 
criticism of Matthew Josephson’s biography 
of Sidney Hillman and of the cio Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union in general. 
Lest it appear that Mr. Rovere’s views are 
unchallenged in the ranks of labor, we 
wish to express a strong dissent from both 
the Rovere article and the letters. 

Matthew Josephson, in our estimation, 
wrote an interesting book and a generally 
excellent one. The book brought together 
a great deal of information about the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers in its early years 
of struggle and in its later years of prestige 
and very considerable success. Mr. Joseph- 
son likewise showed a keen understanding 
of Sidney Hillman—his personality, his dis- 
trust of dogmatic theory, and his extremely 
important role in the development of the 
cio and in the Roosevelt Administration. 

Mr. Rovere apparently felt under some 
form of compulsion to accentuate the neg- 


ative—which is his right. But it is unfor- 
tunate that the tone of his article gives the 
impression that the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers did no pioneering, except seman- 
tically, in the field of expanding union 
functions; that it did not improve as suc- 
cessfully as possible the economic status of 
the men and women in the clothing indus- 
try; and that Mr. Hillman was a tool 
and/or dupe of racketeers and/or Reds. 
The fact is that the union’s great social 
functions, which were developed under Mr. 
Hillman’s leadership, have brought tre- 
mendous benefits to the union’s members 
and the communities in which they reside. 
Many of these pioneering experiments have, 
after a considerable period of time, been 
copied by a number of other unions, both 
AFL and cio. It is known by everybody who 
knows the men’s garment industry that the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers has pro- 
moted stability in the industry and won eco- 
nomic benefits of a very significant measure 
for its members. It is clear that Mr. Hill- 
man cleaned the union of racketeers and 
permitted no narrow sect with impractical 
or sinister ideologies to gain control of it. 
Mr. Hillman’s role as a leading figure in 
the formation of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions in 1945 has been criticized 
by Mr. Rovere and a few other writers and 
AFL apologists, usually with the benefit of 
cold-war hindsight. Let the record show, 
however, that the British unions, under 
Lord Walter Citrine, and other democratic 
trade-union movements were as hopeful in 
1945 as their governments that a_ peaceful 


and dignified modus operandi might be 
established with the Russians. 

At that time, and throughout the history 
of the relationship of the cio with trade- 
union movements in other countries, the 
guiding theme has been our determination 
to remain in organizational connection with 
other leading free democratic movements. 

It is easy, with the aid of hindsight, to 
condemn the entire association with the 
state-controlled “trade unions” of Soviet 
Russia in the postwar years 1945-1947. But 
governments and trade unions alike had to 
make the effort to co-operate with the Rus- 
sians before alternative policies became 
possible. The strength of the universal de- 
draw the Soviet Union into the 
U.N. at the San Francisco Conference illus- 
trates the situation that existed when the 
WFTu was founded. 

Sidney Hillman, whether Mr. Rovere 
likes it or not, remains six years after his 
death a great figure in the history of Ameri- 
can labor. Mr. Josephson, it seems to us, 
endeavored to explain in his book the many 
facets of Hillman and his significance to 
labor and the nation. It is our belief, and 
the belief of the overwhelming majority of 


sire to 


reviewers of the Josephson book, that the 
author was largely successful in his task. It 
is regrettable that The Reporter offers so 
ill-taken a minority dissent. 

MICHAEL Ross 

Director, International Affairs, cio 


HENRY C. FLEISHER 
Director of Publicity, cio 
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bers of this famous book club, you 
will enjoy the newest, most talked- 
about French best-sellers while they 
are brand-new—and get selections of your own choice deliv- 
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ES, you are invited to accept 

these five new volumes for just WITH MEMBER- 
$1.96 plus postage with 12-book mem- SHIP i THE 
bership in the French Book Guild! FRENCH 
Then, like thousands of other mem- 800K GuND 


ered right to your door for less than bookstore prices! 

MEMBERSHIP IS FREE. It costs nothing to join 
the French Book Guild and there are no dues or fees. Each 
month the Club offers one book selected from among the 
many hundreds submitted long before publication. Members 
choose books they want and receive their selections for only 
$1.96 each (plus 24c postage) instead of paying the retail 
prices of $2.50 to $3.50 each—and also receive a handsome, 
valuable “Bonus Book” with each fourth selection. 

JOIN THE GUILD now! (If you would like to join as 
a 4-Book Trial Member, we will send you as a gift Romain 
Rolland's “Le Cloitre de la Rue d’'Ulm”, the author's story 
of his school days when -he rubbed elbows with some of 
France's future great men and discovered the meaning of art.) 
Send no money now—just the coupon; but do it today! 
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of Mar el Proust, a first look into his artistic toreadors! Joseph Peyré, already a Goncourt @ receive a Bonus Book with each fourth selection I accept. ; 
philosophy, an indispensable key to the heart Prize-winner, writes a breathless love story of 8 C Enroll me and send me at once my Gift copy of “Le Cloitre g 
and soul of the man himself. In effect, it is a Seville you mustn't miss. “Le Dompteur d’Ours” a de la Rue d’'Ulm” plus “‘Guadalquivir’ and “‘Le Dompteur » 
brand-new Proust novel, for the MS lay for- is a modern allegory with strange implications; ' Sie plan a Tass = ant oe Lh oT ' 
gotten in a hat-box until a student recently you'll enjoy it for its wisdom and classic sim- H during the coming year at only $1.96 each plus 24¢ postage, H 
found it. This 3-volume edition of nearly 1.000 plicity. Price of these novels in the publishers’ t and Iam to receive a Boaus Book with my fourth selection. ' 
pages is priced at $10.25 in the publisher's regular retail editions is $3.75, but you may ' ' 
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N SPITE of al 


the political talk in this 

country about Asia during, say, the last 
twelve months, remarkably little has hap 
pened in developing a new Asian policy 
since the change-over in Washington. Of 
course, the makers of new policy have been 
pretty busy trying to drop some of the 
myths about Asia that they helped create. 
And besides, the strictly military side of our 
relations with Asia—above all in Korea— 
has naturally been uppermost in the 
minds of all of us. But now that truce 
talks are starting again, we need to take a 
new look at the political chores that go 
with our military program in Asia. The 
editorial and the first two articles in this 
issue explore this forgotten side of the 
Asian build-up. 

Behind the hot war in Indo-China and 
the trouble with the Huks in the Philip- 
pines, there are problems in the civil so- 
cieties that we have asked two experts on 
Asia to frame for us. George Weller, who 
writes on Indo-China, is one of the most 
wide-ranging of U.S. foreign and war cor- 
respondents. Winner of a Pulitzer Prize, 
he first covered the Balkans, then the Pa- 
cific, then the Mediterranean theater. His 
postwar work has carried him to Man- 
churia, China, Korea, and Southeast Asia as 
well as Greece, Italy, and elsewhere in 
Europe—all as correspondent for the Chi 
cago Daily News. During the past two 
months he has been covering the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in New 
York. Shortly he will return to his Rome 
headquarters and then go to the Middle 
East again. 

Our second expert, David Bernstein, son 
of the late Herman Bernstein, journalist 
and diplomat, was special adviser to Presi 
dents Manuel Quezon and Sergio Osmefia 
of the Philippines. He is the author of The 
Philippine Story, and until last year served 
as assistant to Oscar Ewing, former Chief 
of the Federal Security Agency. 

TOMIC ENERGY is a matter of such enor 

mous solemnity that it is a relief to 
read Michael Amrine’s successful effort to 
find the humor behina the secret classifica- 
tions of the most hushed business in the 
world. When a huge body of useful knowl- 
edge is being kept behind a screen some- 
times having little to do with national 
security, a certain sense of fantasy creeps 
in, and Mr. Amrine’s Flying Sauceress cer 
tainly finds it. In collaboration with Harold 
C. Urey he wrote the famous pamphlet 
“I'm a Frightened Man”; his novel Secrei 
is the story of the atomic scientists’ ad- 
ventures in politics and loyalty tests since 
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the end of the, war. He claims to be work- 
ing on a sequel to the Flying Sauceress arti- 
cle in this and threatens to call it 
“The Sauceress’ Apprentice.” 


issue 


Ov WASHINGTON Evitor, Douglass Cater, 
firsthand 
weaknesses 


sends us a analysis of the 
strengths and that President 
Eisenhower has revealed in his handling of 
the press at his weekly conferences. Theo- 
dore White, our chief correspondent in Eu- 
rope. tells us that he went to the Strasbourg 
Conference out of a sense of duty and sur- 
mises that many of the statesmen who gath- 
ered there did so for the same reason. Then 
somehow a fire got started. The statesmen 
spoke to a purpose. Suddenly it became evi- 
dent that the conference meant real busi- 
ness—the business of building a_ unified 
Europe. Mr. White's report is filled with a 
reasoned enthusiasm which is perhaps the 
best evidence that the scene he witnessed 
was indeed unusual. 


eorge Biddle has illustrated his article 
“Last Talks with Santayana” with his 
own lithographs of the philosopher, here 
reproduced for the first time. Mr. Biddle is 
well known among American painters, 


lithographers, and sculptors. For years he 
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has exhibited at home and abroad, and his 
work is in all the major permanent Ameri- 
can collections. Like other members of his 
family—his brother, former Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle, and his cousin Colonel 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle—George Biddle 
has served the government of the United 
States; former President Truman appointed 
him in 1950 to the Fine Arts Commission. 
In June he is showing his lithographic work 
in the Palace of the Legion of Honor in 
San Francisco. 


N ITs cHoIce of authors and artists The 

Reporter looks for excellence and not for 
names. Our cover for this issue, a scene in 
the Philippines, was painted for us by a 
young Filipino artist who has been in the 
United States less than a year. Romeo V. 
Tabuena studied in Manila and came to 
New York, where he won a competitive 
scholarship at the Art Students League. He 
has already had one-man shows on the 
West Coast and in the East. We are proud 
to be the first magazine to publish his work. 


|’ OUR next issue we shall examine the First 

Hundred Days of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, appraising what its members have 
learned and what they have done. 
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HARLAN CLEVELAND 





‘The Defense of Asia 


3 HE NEW military policy in the Far East is sound 
strategy, endangered by the misleading hopes it 
creates. The central concept is a build-up of Asian 
forces, projected in one form or another for the 
Asian nations we now consider as allies: Korea, 
Japan, the Philippines, Siam, the Associated 
States of Indo-China, and the Chinese Nationalists 
on Formosa. The idea is then to “disengage” our 
forces from Korea so that they can serve as a more 
mobile strategic reserve around the entire east-south 
periphery of Red China. 

But the favored term for this strategy, “disengage- 
ment,” implies an unwarranted hope that as soon as 
our Asian friends are properly armed, we can lay 
aside the enormous and irritating burdens of a pass- 
ing emergency and retire to mind our own business. 
We can't. 

General Bradley is reported to have testified the 
other day that it costs some two hundred million 
dollars to train, equip, and support one ROK divi- 
sion for a year. That means two billion dollars for 
the ten ROK divisions now planned. Experience in 
Greece and Turkey confirms these costs. 

War is fought these days with highly complicated 
weapons, the product of the science and technology 
of the most advanced industrial nations. This 
means a direct monetary cost—for the weapons 
themselves, for supplies like jet fuel, for airfields 
and roads, for all the backup mechanized war- 
fare requires—that is wholly out of proportion 
to the thin trickle of public revenues, often collected 
from those least able to pay, which our Far Eastern 
allies can lay their hands on. 

So we pick up the check, one way or another. In 
Korea, we support most of the ROK troops and pro- 
vide relief for the civilian population directly out 
of the U.S. military budget. If some kind of peace 
comes, the Republic of Korea will certainly not be 
able to finance these costs; it is already spending 
four-fifths of its own small budget for military pur- 
poses. France spends in Indo-China, to protect Viet- 
nam, some six times as much as Vietnam’s own 
budget, and is, of course, passing an increasing part 
of that cost along to Washington. In Formosa, our 


aid covers one-quarter of the Chinese Nationalist 
budget. And as we get into the business of support- 
ing other countries’ budgets, we become heavily in- 
volved in their every “domestic” decision about 
taxes, prices, wages, social welfare, and all other 
factors that enter into the management of their econ- 
omies. 


Security for the Region 


The point is not that this is bad but that it’s neces- 
sary. To be honest with ourselves, we must drop the 
fiction that we are helping build a collection of self- 
sufficient national forces. The ultimate pattern may 
—and probably should—be some form of regional 
security system, resting primarily on manpower from 
Asia, air and naval support from several of the North 
Atlantic countries, and a supply line of weapons 
and equipment, ammunition, and replacement parts 
from the United States, all backed up by the mobile 
reserve strength of the U.S. “domestic” military 
establishment. The President hinted at such a policy 
in his Inaugural Address. Getting on with it should 
be a task for this year, not some other time. The price 
of military “disengagement” is increasing economic 
and political involvement. 


Ete STRATEGY and tactics for the political defense 
of Free Asia are less clearly marked, either in 
the campaign words last fall or in Washington 
actions this winter and spring. 

General Eisenhower's campaign slogan, “Let it be 
Asians against Asians,” has done us great political 
harm in Asia already, as President Eisenhower would 
probably be the first to acknowledge. It cannot stand 
the competition of the slogan “Asia for the Asians,” 
which the Communists have taken over from the 
Japanese. We may hope that the memory of this 
unfortunate phrase will soon be erased. 

Yet the reality which was awkwardly expressed in 
that phrase is still there for all to see: We want to 
combine Asian manpower with western weapons. 
Assume this strategy is wholly sound; it still involves 
a huge political cost. The major nations of non-Com- 
munist Asia are likely to see in this policy of ours an 
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evidence of imperialism at its crudest, the exploita- 
tion of raw military manpower. These are the na- 
tions—and the first of them is India—that matter the 
most in terms of present population and future 
strength, while our allies in Asia are hardly more 
than a bracelet of strategic islands and beachheads 
on the arm of U.S. power. 

In these circumstances it is crucial to our political 
strategy that we not let the military build-up get out 
of perspective in our own actions and attitudes. 
We have an object lesson today in Burma, where 
all the careful work of economic diplomacy, first by 
ECA and then by the Point Four program, has been 
offset by the Burmese government's conviction that 
U.S. cloak-and-dagger artists have been egging on 
Burma’s unwelcome guests, the troops of Chinese 
Nationalist General Li Mi. In Indonesia we have 
earned a good deal of suspicion and resentment by 
the insistence of Congress and the U.S. Embassy 
on getting the wary Indonesians to sign pieces of 
paper declaring themselves to be with us in the 
cold war. 

Trained troops with proper equipment can serve as 
the hood over the engine, to keep the rain off while 
the engine develops its full power. But the central 
motive power, which will drive Asia toward freedom 
or toward slavery, is the new determination of its 
peoples that they too must achieve improvement in 
the condition of their lives. 


The Age of Arithmetic 

The countries of non-Communist Asia, with very 
few exceptions, are run by new governments. It is 
important, to them and to us, that they tackle success- 
fully the problems their own people regard as most 
pressing. Having won their political independence, 
they thereupon turn with gusto to the complex tasks 
of economic development. Arithmetic competes with 
more traditional slogans as a force that moves men 
to political action, and political success is measured 
with numbers—the percentage of the crop which the 
tenant keeps, the cubic feet of earth moved on a 
dam site, the dollars and pounds sterling in a bal- 
ance-of-payments table. 

Our nationalist friends in Asia, declared and un- 
declared, need and want some support from the out- 
side to help them move up this ladder of arith- 
metic. With our great strength, we are in a good 
position to help without straining our huge economy 
—with machinery to begin the process of industrial- 
ization, with food to counteract natural disasters (as 
with the politically successful wheat loan to India). 
By providing more stable and predictable markets 
for the raw materials they produce, we can also en- 
sure that our contributions will be largely matched 
by current trade. 
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Equally important but a great deal more dif- 
ficult, we can help create the institutional frame- 
work for progress. Friendly advice and well-managed 
aid can sometimes induce needed reforms—in land 
tenure and farm credit, as the Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction has shown in Formosa, or 
in taxing methods and government spending, as the 
ECA demonstrated in the Philippines a couple of 
years ago. In most Asian countries, there is no real 
middle class; but people trained in agriculture and 
medicine, in education and public administration 
and military techniques can provide the kind of 
leadership group that corresponds in function to the 
middle class in western societies. With patience and 
understanding, we can encourage the growth of in- 
stitutions that serve to extend the area of real partici- 
pation in the making of political decisions. 

All this means hard work in rough surroundings, 
as the two following articles make more than clear. 
Yet, grim as the prospects look today from Saigon 
and Manila, they looked much grimmer three years 
ago. In 1950, who would have expected the Huks 
to be hemmed in as much as they are today—a quali- 
fied triumph that must be credited to political as well 
as military action? Even in Indo-China, the odds 
have certainly improved. What would you have bet 
in 1950 on Bao Dai’s chances of political survival? 

The danger, in these countries and the others, is 
that we shall not stay the course, that we shall get 
discouraged when our policy fails in every instance 
to produce the advertised results. Not everything we 
try to do, or help our friends in Asia do, will come 
off. But we shall need the courage to move rapidly 
when bold action can pay really big dividends. We 
have a chance to test our courage this year—in de- 
ciding whether to give major support to India’s 
Five-Year Plan. 


UR aims in Asia are reasonably clear. We want 
QO to help mobilize the strength of our declared 
friends. And we want to maintain and strengthen 
the solidarity in major foreign-policy matters of the 
“border states” of South Asia, from Indonesia 
around to the Middle East. 

If our aims are going to be well served by our 
attitudes and programs, we shall do well to recognize 
and act on three basic premises: First, the policy of 
arming Asians is bound to engage more and more 
of our resources and attention even if we can dis- 
engage most of our troops. Second, the security 
screen we build is a means to other ends—economic 
growth, social progress, decent and effective govern- 
ment. And third, our co-operation and assistance 
extend equally to those friends who do not want to 
become allies. 

Otherwise, we take our soldiers home and lose Asia. 
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par the blue sky a pillar of 


ascends like a charmed 
black snake from a basket of distant 
trees. Tiny as a hummingbird, the 
airplane that dropped the napalm 
circles around the black pillar with 
one wing down, peering at what it 
has done. The soft thud of the ex- 


smoke 


plosion arrives, already old. In the 
distance, across sunken rice fields 
crossed with dikes and_ cracked 


bridges, a quarrel breaks out be- 
tween two machine guns. 

The first prisoners come shuffling 
along the grassy path across the fil- 
teen-loot levee. A few wear the fu- 
black of the Vietminh Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army; others wear 
the brown tunics of peasant workers 
so that they might be mistaken for 
farmers by the bombing aircraft. 
They are all about eighteen years 
old, wiry and healthy, with spiky 
black hair and broad, impassive faces, 
remote even from each other. 

From the top of the levee you can 
see the tactical chessboard of this 
rivers, this northern Viet- 
the main battlefield of Indo- 
China. Rising steeply from the delta 
floor are the mountains and lime- 
massifs where lurks the main 
body of the seven divisions of the 
Vietminh People’s Liberation Army. 
It was there that they withdrew at 
the end of 1946 following the am- 
bush of French and Eurasians in 
Hanoi. It was from these mountains 
that they sallied confidently to attack 
General de Lattre’s shaken French 
forces in January, 1951. Even on 
the delta floor, the eight thousand- 
odd villages are always partly pene- 
trated by the Vietminh underground. 
Most of them are quite flexible in 
their allegiance, often French by day 
and Vietminh by night. 
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ay The Other Korea 


GEORGE WELLER 


Green islands of villages, lifted on 
generations of debris above the green 
sea of paddy, dot the whole horizon. 
Canals and levees cut the land. Far 
down one canal, anchored where it 
meets the million-armed Red River, 
vou can see an American-built LCI 
flving the French tricolor. 

The Vietminh dead lie sprawled 
by the potholes that were dug around 
the dry parapet of the village. When 
the battle was on, neither shelling 
nor mortaring could drive them out. 
Stubbornly they waited for the ac- 
tual charge across the rice paddy. 

They waited to kill the most im- 
portant Frenchman in Indo-China, 
the second lieutenant. It was this 
young man, lying on his face in a dry 
paddy with machine-gun fire chewing 
the air over him, who eventually had 
to rise and lead the storming run 
of the Vietnamese, the Algerians, the 
Moroccans, the Tunisians, the Sene- 
galese, and the Foreign Legionnaires. 
A white face is an easy target among 
brown and black ones. 


Seven Years’ War 
This war is seven years old, if you 
reckon it from the day when the 


Communist Vietminh swarmed out 
of the slums and up through the 
sewers of Hanoi and almost took the 
city. It is nearly seventy, if you 
reckon it by the fighting life of the 
strongest Communist leader, “Uncle” 
Ho Chi Minh, the oldest Leninist 
leader working in East Asia. But it 
is only a couple of years old if you 
calculate it by the effort of the non- 
Communist Vietnamese to rid them- 
selves of the jungle police state and 
to earn freedom from France with 
their own lives. 

France began with the error com- 
mon to all western Europe in the 





postwar period: wying to make a 
deal with a Communist. At that time 
France might have done well to turn 
the whole headache over to the 
United Nations. But France saw that 
Indonesia, thus tendered by the 
Dutch, was lost. The French held 
the line in Indo-China and kept the 
Chinese Communist supply line 
from penetrating into British Ma- 
laya. 

France delayed, too, about trusting 
the native Vietnamese with weapons. 
The reason for caution was strong: 
The French thought they might be 
assassinated. At first they did not 
want Indo-Chinese officers; now they 
want them badly, but five years late. 

The Vietnamese in 1946 were tak- 
ing nine per cent of the total casual- 
ties. They are now taking fifty-two 
per cent, the rest being borne by the 
variegated army of Moroccans, Al- 
gerians, Tunisians, French, and Sene- 
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galese. Since war began, about thirty 
thousand members of the French 
Union forces have been killed, of 
whom perhaps one-quarter were 
French by blood. 


People of Indo-China 


This shooting war, on which the 
American people will have bet more 
than a thousand million dollars by 
June of this year, is not the decisive 
battie for Indo-China. That battle is 
taking place deep in the minds of 
people, Vietnamese people like these: 

A versatile French-educated intel- 
lectual of forty, lying on a couch in 
his hut, smoking a little opium, lis- 
tening with his radio to the competi- 
tive broadcasts of the Communists 
and the French-controlled Saigon sta- 
tion. He has been invited to take a 
post in the new government. But is 
a job enough? He cannot treely 
found a party, start a newspaper, or 
win applause in a Senate, since un- 
der French control such privileges 
are lacking. 

A cadet officer of twenty, living in 
barracks in the cool mountain resort 
of Daiat, Vietnam’s West Point, the 
residence of the Head of State, Bao 
Dai. He is sipping tea quietly in a 
little café when a girl enters, slim in 
long white trousers and floating tunic, 
and sits down with him. She is an 
agent of the Communist Dich Van, 
subversive organization of the Viet- 
minh. He is big game: a trained 
infertry officer. 

On the far side of the mountains 
in Communist territory an idealistic 
village schoolteacher, won to the 
Communists by their burning zeal 
for literacy and “expelling the foreign 
exploiter.” The teacher lives poorly, 
but with dedication. The “people's 
court” hanged three landlords after 
a mock trial by mob and Communist 
claque, and he looked away. After 
all, just a little blood, he thought at 
first. But now he notices the argu- 
ments of the revolution changing, 
getting more alien and rigid. A new 
elite, partly trained in China, is mov- 
ing into the leadership; and to 
make it more confusing, the Bao Dai 
government—the “enemy’—has now 
launched land reform too, and lit- 
eracy goals. A man of ideals can’t 
decide where to hang them. 

A woman whose husband was 
taken away by the Vietminh to work 
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on the arms roads into China, aban- 
doned with her fifteen-year-old son 
in a village where the rice paddy 
meets the mountains, neither firmly 
Vietnam nor Vietminh. What she 
calls the “French government” in- 
vites her: “Take your mats and your 
cooking pots and your clothing, and 
get into our truck. We are giving you 
a new home where you cannot be ter- 
rorized.”” But in the night, when the 
dogs are sleeping, a strange young 
woman dressed like a Vietminh sol- 
dier comes into her hut and tells her 
very politely: “The new settlements 
are really concentration camps. If 
you get inside, you can never come 
out. The French want to pen you 
up far from your ancestral tombs, 
where they can steal your son and 
put him in the puppet army.” 


* How these four people, and 
twenty-eight million like them, 
form their allegiance hangs the ques- 
tion whether the three Associated 
States—hustling Vietnam, slow Cam- 
bodia, and dreamy Laos—will hold 
against Communism or fall. 

The question in all three, as else- 
where in the world, is “What are we 
fighting for?” And Cambodia and 
Laos, besides wanting protection 
from Chinese Communism, also want 
assurance that Vietnam will not 
swallow them. 

While the United States has been 
talking “disengagement” and “let 
Asians fight Asians,” the French have 
been cautiously putting this doctrine 
into practice. 

Alter the idea 


war the French 





was “pacification first, and then we'll 


, 


talk independence.” In those days 
Ho was the nationalist anti-]apanese 
leader of the maquis, treating on 
terms of cautious comradeship with 
the anti-Nazi maquis of France. For- 
getful Vietnamese still call the Com- 
munists “le maquis” or “la reésis- 
tance.” 


Bao Dai 


Even Bao Dai, young and already 
estranged from his Catholic empress, 
was in between. After the Vichy gov- 
ernment capitulated to Japan, he 
threw in with the Japanese and de- 
clared the independence of Annam 
in March, 1945. When the Japanese 
surrendered five months later, 
“Uncle” Ho took him over. For eight 
months the heir to the ancient Em- 
pire of Annam was for all purposes a 
commissar, attached to the Vietminh 
government with the rank of “su- 
preme counselor.” Never acknowl- 
edging his imperial glory, the Com- 
munists called him—and still do— 
plain “Mr. Vinh Thuy.” By the time 
he walked out in April, 1946, Bao 
Dai knew as much as Benes or Nagy 
about how a “Popular Front” op- 
erates. 

The other Indo-Chinese have been 
slower to learn. When the Vietminh 
opened embassies in Peking and 
Moscow but snubbed Tito, a few 
caught on. When Vietminh began 
taking Chinese Communist arms and 
training, the nature of D.R.V., the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, be- 
came clearer. 

In 1949, after three years of open 
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warfare, it dawned on the French 
government that it could not win by 
military means alone without polit- 
ical and economic reform. The big- 
gest question was how to bring unity 
into Vietnam, which has twenty-three 
million of Indo-China’s twenty-eight 
million people. To get a symbol, the 
French turned to Bao Dai. He man- 
aged to wring from the French a big- 
ger slice of independence than they 
had offered three years earlier to Ho. 
He rescued Cochin China from co- 
lonial status while hanging onto his 
ancestral Tonkin and Annam. He 
insisted on choosing his own Prime 
Minister, at least de jure. 

But Bao Dai had to throw over- 
board his first Prime Minister, the 
incautious Nguyen Phan Long, at 
French insistence. Long, dealing 
with the Griffin mission—first of the 
U.S. aid pioneers—wanted to utter 
his requirements directly in the Yan- 
kee ear, not through France. “I don’t 
want to be told what I need by a 
government 12,000 kilometers away,” 
he burst out. Soon afterwards the 
trapdoor opened and he dropped 
through. Later, however, Bao Dai’s 
“fertile-earth” policy, devised with 
American advice, offered an answer 
to Ho’s “scorched-earth” dogma. 


i ee FRENCH were slow in giving 
arms to the Vietnamese, especially 
to the home-grown “‘irregulars,” part- 
ly because they feared the arms would 
be passed along to the Communists. 
And they were slow to concede po- 
litical rights because “the natives are 
agitated and fearful, unready for pol- 
itics. 

Perhaps it was natural precaution 
that when the French gave Vietnam 
its own security police under the 
pockmarked, capable little flyweight 
fighter Nguyen Van Tam, they re- 


tained the indispensable dossiers in 
their own parallel Sdreté. But Tam, 
Premier since June and father of 
Vietnam chief of staff Nguyen Van 
Hinh, soon created his own files. 
Hard-boiled and efficient, he has not 
hesitated to snatch Vietnamese out 
of American missions when he 
thought them suspect. 

The unfortunate thing about 
French policy is that almost every 
concession seems to follow a Viet- 
minh “victory,” real or fancied. 
France did not really begin to create 
a national army and to turn over to 
the Vietnamese certain local govern- 
ment bureaus until after the Reds 
had attacked in Korea and Ho had 
won alarming victories on the Chi- 
nese frontier at Langson and Cao- 
bang. But the accord of March 8, 
1949, with Bao Dai, though getting 
more out of date every minute, still 
remains sacred. France still controls 
the treaty rights of all three nations, 
and enjoys a form of extraterritorial- 
ity (along with some 800,000 Chi- 
nese, many of them wealthy). The 
first elections since 1946 were munic- 
ipal, and less than three-quarters of 
a million votes (all male) were cast 
out of a total population of about 
eleven million in unoccupied terri- 
tories; and while Vietnamese were 
running for the municipal councils, 
Frenchmen continued to hold ap- 
pointive offices in them. 

The passivity of the Vietnamese 
outside highly paid government and 
army posts may be due to knowing 
exactly what lies at the foot of the 
rainbow. The citizen will get a gov- 
ernment of his own, perhaps, but the 
economy will remain at least eighty- 
five per cent French-controlled or 
-owned. All the rubber trade, sixty- 
six per cent of the rice exports, all 
the mining except a few Chinese 
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mines, all the river transport, real- 
estate firms, metalworking establish- 
ments, and most of the sea services 
will remain in French hands. 


The American Role 


American policy in Indo-China has 
been split between an unequal team: 
the ECA-MSA group and others in 
Indo-China, tied to village economy, 
and the State Department group in 
Paris, tied to the hard dilemma of 
western defense. Former Ambassador 
David Bruce, the most genial and 
effective figure of the Paris group, 
once told a party of American Sen- 
ators in Paris that the value of 
French investments in Indo-China 
was only $250 million. The zero he 
mislaid was not important—the 
French are certainly not fighting the 
war for the Banque de |’ Indochine, 
even at $2.5 billion—but it typifies 
a desire in Washington and Paris to 
get the Americans to endow the war 
without examining it critically. 

The genteel blackmail used to 
convince Congressmen sometimes 
goes as far as “the French will walk 
out of Indo-China if we do not 
help.” But if some specialists in 
French affairs in the State Depart- 
ment are occasionally haunted by 
fears of a French walkout, they, like 
the French, are quite aware that 
the prestige of France hangs on leav- 
ing at a walk, not a run, and that 
France could not depart suddenly 
and retain its prestige in North 
Africa, its veto power in the Security 
Council, or its millions of dollars in 
accumulated arms. 

The other factor that emasculated 
our policy for a time in Indo-China 
was the annihilating personality of 
Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny. He 
came when morale was on a down 
curve; he accepted a command 
shaken by defeat on the Chinese bor- 
der. He restored the line; he built 
forts; he ran off a cheap though 
spurious victory in his “offensive 
budgetaire” at Hoabinh, aimed at 
swinging the French Chamber into 
financing another year of war. When 
he visited Washington in September, 
1951, he was never more hypnotic. 
“We have given our shirts and now 
we are asked to give our lives,” he 
declared to the National Press Club. 
“Who can ask for more?” 

De Lattre preferred his American 
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partnership in guns, trucks, and 
planes, with as little advice as pos- 
sible. Though generally admitting 
that Indo-China was a liability to 
France, he seemed to harbor a tor- 
menting doubt that it might turn out 
io be an asset to America. “You 
Americans are expanding, pushing 
in your reporters, missionaries, prop- 
agandists,” he said. “I understand it 
historically. But as a Frenchman I 
don’t like it.” 


— chief Robert Blum, the 
+" gentle but realistic Yale teacher 
of international relations who ran 
ecA in Indo-China, insisted that his 
$22 million annually be spent the 
way the U.S. wanted it spent. Blum 
wanted a rice-roots program, decen- 
tralized into village welfare, housing, 
and sanitation. The French wanted 
the American help to be spent on 
capital investments and imported 
goods from France, on roads and 
bulk materials, centralized and _ re- 
mote from the villages. Blum won 
his battle. 

The generals who followed de 
Lattre have been less obsessed than 
he with the fear that American help 
might be met with Vietnamese grat- 
itude. Yet at a rally of forces I saw 
in Hanoi, both political and mili- 
tary, not a single American flag was 
shown, not even as decoration. 

When I was in Tonkin, the Ameri- 
cans seemed neurotically afraid of 
asking even for the simple rights of 
an ally. The most important thing 
for the Americans to know, on ac- 
count of Korea, was what the Chi- 
nese were doing in South China un- 
der the conqueror of Manchuria, 
General Lin Piao; but the vast, em- 
battled delta was being covered by 
one military attaché, an intelligent 
but overworked colonel who lacked 
even a sergeant to write his reports. 


A New Course 


The United States owes something 
to France in Indo-China and some- 
thing to itself. To France it owes, be- 
sides arms where needed, a promise 
that if the Chinese Reds increase 
their army of six thousand “supply 
sergeants” the United States will re- 
ply with swift retaliation. 

To itself the United States owes an 
obligation to analyze more thorough- 
ly the rate of supply and the efh- 
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ciency of maintenance and use. The 
French have been thrifty, and good 
at Maintenance except on some types 
of aircraft. To arm lightly without 
artillery or heavy transport the hun- 
dred-odd Vietnamese battalions of 
about eight hundred men intended 
for jungle commandos is an expense 
that can be kept under close control. 
If the United States is also to pay 
the high wage rates of these troops, 








a long-term plan for passing at 
least part of the bill back to the 
big French corporations and the 
Vietnamese taxpayer should be ar- 
ranged. Our military attaché should 
be given direct access to all Com- 
munist prisoners, as well as access 
to interrogation documents and com- 
bat records of the army. 

The American political program 
should be such as to keep the French 
apprised that their stout future ally 
is not the American taxpayer but 
the Vietnamese nationalist. Bao Dai 
is not ashamed to woo this unde- 
clared middleman or even his Viet- 
minh enemy. (“Je n’at jamais jeté 
V'exclusif contre personne.”) 


™ FIRST aim of such a program 
must be genuine independence 
for the three states, not under either 
French or American tutelage and as- 
sociated with the French Union only 
in such degree as the peoples gen- 


uinely desire. This genuine inde- 
pendence is the only way that Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos can win 
the respect of the Asian states, which 
now almost wholly refuse to recog- 
nize them. Such “recognitions” as 
might be extorted by American pres- 
sure from the Philippines, Japan, 
and Formosa have small value. Paki- 
stan, Burma, Indonesia, and India 
must be persuaded to give their 
recognition, and their votes in the 
United Nations. 

The second political aim must be 
that France’s mission and its sac- 
rifices are recognized, but as a gallant 
act, not as a mortgage. France must 
learn that the quadripartite arrange- 
ment of the “Associated States” will 
gradually wither away and must even 
bring to an end its leading role, as 
happened in the Levant with Leb- 
anon and Syria. It is France’s job, in 
its own interest, to see that this dis- 
engagement happens more gracelully 
in Indo-China. 

The third political aim must be 
that France is reassured. Reassurance 
means that if Red China gets tired 
of its present peace drive and moves 
southward again for conquest, France 
must have help in protecting the 
three Associated States. And the 
indecisive Indo-Chinese fence sitters 
must be assured by our actions that 
America’s stake in their security and 
independence will endure. 


ben ECONOMIC role of the United 
States is not large at this stage. A 
slow rice-roots program, with ad- 
visory rather than large-scale activ- 
ity, seems advisable. The ownership 
of Indo-China’s economy and re- 
sources should pass gradually and 
legally into the hands of the Indo- 
Chinese, away from the Chinese and 
French. Vigorous extension of land 
reform and of agricultural credits is 
the first step. The next is to provide 
the Vietnamese with means to buy 
a managerial share in business. 

To house in »-arded settlements 
the refugees of the Tonkin delta is 
the immediate task. The farther the 
United States stays away from build- 
ing big subsidized apartments filled 
with Indo-Chinese bureaucrats, the 
better. But the nearer America moves 
toward the farmer, both as voter and 
as sower, the closer we shall be to 
Asia. 





Build-up and Letdown 


In the Philippines 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 


H* a century ago, when the 
United States, in a fit of absent- 
minded imperialism, annexed the 
Philippines and found a full-fledged 
rebellion on its hands, President 
McKinley sent for the president of 
Cornell _University, Jacob Gould 
Schurman. He asked Schurman to 
head a civilian commission to “ad- 
just differences” in the islands. 

“Mr. President,” said Schurman, 
“there is only one difficulty. I am 
opposed to your Philippine policy. 
I never wanted the Philippine 
Islands.” 

“That need not trouble you,” re- 
plied McKinley, “I didn’t want the 
Philippine Islands either, and in 
the protocol to the treaty [with 
Spain] I left myself free not to take 
them, but in the end there was no 
alternative.” 

So Schurman went to Manila. Two 
years later he announced: 

“The destiny of the Philippine 
Islands is not to be a State or terri- 
tory in the United States of America, 
but a daughter republic of ours—a 
new birth of liberty on the other side 
of the Pacific, which shall animate 
and energize these lovely islands of 
the tropical seas, and, rearing its 
head aloft, stand as a monument of 
progress and a beacon of hope to all 
the oppressed and benighted mil- 
lions of the Asiatic continent.” 

Since 1899 the islands have gone 
through a bloody insurrection, forty 
years of steady progress, a four- 
year ordeal of war and occupation 
ended by a highly destructive libera- 
tion, and finally, in 1946, the achieve- 
ment of full independence at a time 
when Asia was becoming a testing 
ground of Communism and democ- 
racy. 

We are still not quite sure why 


we are so deeply involved there; but 
we still tend to regard the archi- 
pelago as a “daughter republic” 
which ought to be a monument of 
progress, a beacon of hope, and a 
symbol of America’s good faith in 
the eyes of all Asia. 

At the moment, unfortunately, the 
monument seems a little cracked, the 
beacon a little dim, and the symbol 
a little confusing. If America is to be 
judged by conditions in the Philip- 
pines today, we are not doing so well. 

President Elpidio Quirino’s Ad- 
ministration is increasingly unpopu- 
lar, and graft and vote stealing are 
taken for granted—perhaps even 
where they do not occur. The Com- 
munist-led Huks are still in revolt, 
although their operations are not so 
widespread as they were a year or 
two ago. The bloodcurdling inequi- 
ties of land tenure continue. As for 
the United States, the Filipinos do 
not hate us; but nearly everything 
we do seems to increase the atmos- 
phere of mutual irritation, and our 
own officials lose their patience just 
as often as their Filipino opposite 
numbers. 


Reborn or Just Rebuilt? 


A Filipino who had left Manila just 
after its liberation in 1945 tried to 
find words for his impressions on re- 
turning a few weeks ago: 

“Manila’s rebirth is phenomenal. 
New buildings, new homes, new 
apartment houses, feverish construc- 
tion in every vacant lot. The old 
landmarks gone. Big new advertising 
signs: Ford! Rita Is Back! Coca-Cola! 
Thanks to American aid, what in 
1945 were crumbled heaps of mason- 
ry and twisted steel are now impos- 
ing government buildings. Twenty 
thousand new buildings between 





1948 and 1951, and a lot more started 
last year. 

“But I found Manila strange and 
disturbing. A newspaperman told 
me: ‘It’s like Japanese times, only 
worse. At least there was a semblance 
of order then. Today there is only 
chaos.’ An exaggeration, I thought. 
But not after you get to know the 
city. Manila is an overgrown boom 
town. Life is hectic and insecure. 
One lives by one’s wits—and gall. 
Human life is cheap. Gunplay, rob- 
bery, murder, gambling. It is like a 
jungle in which a million and a half 
people fight to survive.” 


— is, of course, no index to 
the Philippines. Three-quarters 
of the people live in the provinces, in 
the little barrios at the ends of dusty 
roads, in nipa huts amid the eternal 
greenness of the islands. These are 
the Filipino peasants, the taos. In 
recent years the tao has begun to re- 
sent his condition more and more, 
especially in the ricelands, and from 
time to time his anger has flared into 
open revolt. The Communists are 
only the most recent, and the most 
determined, exploiters of the all too 
legitimate complaints of the taos. 
The simple fact, of course, is that 
the average tao works a farm too 
small to support his family. He earns 
about $250 a year, half of which is his 
to spend, if he is lucky. The rest goes 
to the village usurer and to the ab- 
sentee landlord. There are few places 
in Asia in which land distribution is 
more unequal than in the Philip- 
pines. In the rice country of Central 
Luzon, ninety-eight per cent of the 
land belongs to three per cent of the 
population. Utter apathy or desper- 
ate rebelliousness is the result. The 
area has, inevitably, become the 
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heartland of the Hukbalahap revolt. 

The Huks, led by an energetic 
young Communist named Luis Ta- 
ruc, were effective partisan fighters 
against the Japanese during the Sec- 
ond World War. Then, as the cold 
war began, they turned against the 


Philippine government. Their influ- 
ence spread to other parts of Luzon 
and traveled to other islands—Panay, 
Cebu, Mindoro, and especially the 
sugar-rich island of Negros. They 
were not only trouble in themselves 
but symptoms of a serious disease; 
for while the leaders were Commu- 
nicis, the followers were simply be- 
wildered but angry peasants. 

In 1950 an American mission 
headed by a Washington banker, 
Daniel W. Bell, made an intensive 
study of the whole Philippine situa- 
tion and presented a report remark- 
able for its candor. It criticized the 
“great inertia on the part of the gov- 
ernment to give really serious con- 
sideration to agriculture’s besetting 
handicaps and long-standing malad- 
justments.” It suggested sweeping 
reforms in agriculture and in virtu- 
ally every other sector of the Philip- 
pine economy, and urged that the 
United States get tough about mak- 
ing sure that at least the essentials be 
carried out. 


sees Mutual Security Agency dis- 

patched a large mission to Manila, 
and technicians swarmed through 
the city and across the countryside. 
Dozens of worthwhile projects were 
begun; important new laws were 
argued through the Philippine Con- 


gress; dams and industrial enter- 
prises were started; fertilizers were 
distributed to thousands of farmers 
and efforts were made to spread new 
ideas of farming methods; buildings 
went up in Manila; and there was 
febrile activity in the military bases 
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on which the United States holds 
ninety-nine-year leases. Most impor- 
tant, the skyrocketing inflationary 
pressures were steadily brought un- 
der control. Taxes were drastically 
increased to help bring the budget 
in balance. And the increase in raw- 


material exports caused by the Ko- 
rean War helped the Philippine 
economy greatly. 

Despite these successes, to the aver- 
age Filipino the progress so far does 
not seem very dramatic or very per- 
sonal. He is still inclined to believe 
that, either in spite of or because of 
the billions of dollars America has 
poured into the islands since libera- 
tion, the rich are richer and the poor 
are poorer. 

As for land reform, everyone has a 
different solution. Several years ago, 
the Philippine government sought 
to achieve it by enacting laws that 
would protect the farmer’s right to 
retain the value of seventy per cent 
of his crop, defending him against 
creditors and landlords. The law is 
still on the books, but it has not 
been enforced. The Huk solution is 
simpler: Take the land from the 
landlords and give it to the peasants. 
As a slogan, this is unbeatable. As a 
solution, it leaves much to be de- 
sired, for if all the land now cul- 
tivated were equitably redistributed, 
no farm family would have enough 
land to support itself. 

A third solution is resettlement in 
the huge southern island of Min- 
danao. There are vast tracts there 
that lend themselves to successful 
farming, and for some time a stream 
of migrants, willing and half willing, 
flowed into them. But the trip was 
long; rumors began drifting north- 
ward that conditions were not neces- 
sarily as advertised; and it is hard 
to argue any farmer into trying some- 
thing new. 


Currently American experts are 
pointing out that there are countless 
acres of cultivable land not only on 
Mindanao but on all the islands; 
that the large estates ought indeed to 
be broken up; that, except for the 
primitive Igorots, the Filipinos have 
rarely bothered to terrace their hill- 
sides; that a vast program of agricul- 
tural education must start quickly; 
and that what is needed is a kind of 
internal reshuffling of farmers able 
to use new methods and grow a 
greater variety of crops. 


Magsaysay the Savior? 


Meanwhile, the Huk problem re- 
mains. It has diminished since the 
late 1940’s mostly because of the 
efforts of Ramén Magsaysay, who, as 
Secretary of Defense from Septem- 
ber, 1950, until a few weeks ago, de- 
pended heavily on American advis- 
ers. His technique involved a skillful 
combination of force and persuasion. 

As to force, Magsaysay launched 
one military campaign after another, 
managing to break the Huks in every 
part of the country except their 
stronghold in Central Luzon. To do 
this he had to clean up the Army 
and give it a spirit of confidence. 
With U.S. help, he changed it from 
a lax and ineffective force into a 
spirited fighting team. Meantime, he 
offered ofhcial amnesty to repentant 
Huks, plus a chance for them to 
homestead in Mindanao. The Huks 
have never presented as much of a 
threat as, for instance, the Viet Minh 
in Indo-China, and Magsaysay has 
cut down their influence for the mo- 
ment, but there remain the hard 
core of Taruc’s followers and the 
larger body of unhappy, vengeful 
peasants. 

Magsaysay’s partial success has 
made him a potent new political 
figure in the Philippines. If the No- 
vember elections for the Presidency 
of the Philippines were to be held 
among the Americans in Manila, he 
would probably win by a landslide. 
Whether he will win in an election 
entirely decided by his fellow coun- 
trymen depends on the vagaries of 
Philippine politics. 

These vagaries have a direct bear- 
ing on American policy and prestige 
in the Far East. Our close ties to the 
Philippines have led us into a curi- 
ous dilemma. Our massive interven- 





tion, carried on under an official 
policy of unwillingness to intervene, 
has consisted in much technical ad- 
vice plus some quiet but effective 
political public-relations activities 
by well-meaning officials. As a result 
of the latter activities, we are, by 
implication at least, opposing Qui- 
rino’s pro-American party and back- 
ing a leader, Magsaysay, who has 
been adopted by an Opposition party 
whose boss is bitterly anti-American. 


| greece QuiRINo’s intentions, 
ideologically, are undoubtedly 
sincere. He supports American for- 
eign policy. He tries to maintain the 
traditional forms of democratic gov- 
ernment (though the 1949 elections 
are still considered by many to have 
been rigged by him). By these cri- 
teria, one would assume that the 
Americans would be happy with 
Quirino. They are not, nor have they 
been for years. 

His trouble is that he is a medio- 
cre man, swayed by powerful and 
reactionary forces in Manila, unable 
to capture the imaginations of Fili- 
pinos, who dearly love a colorful per- 
sonality like the late Manuel L. 
Quezon—or, for that matter, Douglas 
MacArthur. Quirino temporizes, 
bends with the wind; he has the 
strength largely of his weaknesses, his 
little furies, his unpredictability— 
and of his power over a going polit- 
ical machine, however shaken by re- 
cent defections. He inherited an at- 
mosphere of corruption when he 
succeeded President Manuel A. 
Roxas on the latter’s death in 1947— 
an atmosphere largely the result of a 
postwar breakdown in morale which 
has by no means been limited to the 
Philippines. But the scandals and 
rumors of scandals have continued. 
One of Quirino’s brothers was ac- 
cused in the Senate of taking a kick- 
back when some property was sold to 
the government. Three Quirino 
brothers, along with more than a 
hundred members of Congress, were 
implicated in an immigration racket 
involving Chinese in 1947 and 1948. 
Liberal Party leaders have been 
charged with extorting money from 
businessmen in need of import li- 
censes. 

But in the long run, the most se- 
rious charge of all is that Quirino 
has not solved the land problem. 
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Last December, Robert S. Hardie, 
a land-tenure specialist for the 
Mutual Security Agency, filed a 
document so blunt that the Quirino 
Administration was moved to coun- 
terattack. Two paragraphs will give 
an idea of the tone of the Hardie Re- 
port: 

“Open rebellion and murderous 
violence rooted in and fed by tenant 
discontent is at present endemic to 
Central Luzon and a few scattered 
areas, but the causes of discontent 
characterize the whole of Philippine 
agriculture. There is no reason to 
believe, unless the cause be rem- 
edied, that rebellion will not spread. 
Neither is there any reason to believe 
that the rebellious spirit, nurtured 
by years of poverty and strife, will be 
broken by the force of arms or ap- 
peased by palliatives in the form of 
a questionable security in Mindanao. 
Relief from the oppressive burden of 
caciquism [the landlord system] has 
been too long sought—and too long 
denied. Years of privation, suppres- 
sion and empty promises have served, 
apparently, to endow tenant de- 
mands with a moral as well as an eco- 
nomic character. . . 

“It is apparent that, until rem- 
edied, the land tenure system stands 
as an obstacle thwarting all efforts 
of the United States to foster the 
development of a stable and demo- 
cratic economy. But over and above 
all this, continuation of the system 
fosters the growth of communism 





and harms the United States po- 
sition. Unless corrected, it is easy 
to conceive of the situation worsen- 
ing to a point where the United 
States would be forced to take di- 
rect, expensive, and arbitrary steps 
to insure against loss of the Philip- 
pines to the Communist bloc in 
Asia—and would still be faced with 


finding a solution to the underlying 
problem.” 

Privately the Quirino Administra- 
tion argued that Hardie had been 
too greatly influenced by the Ameri- 
can experience in postwar Japan. 
Publicly it staged a tantrum pat- 
terned on the behavior of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. Quirino’s spokes- 
men implied that Hardie was under 
Communist influence and that his 
report did not have official Ameri- 
can sanction. Speaker Eugenio Pérez, 
who leads the Quirino faction in the 
House of Representatives, even de- 
manded that the Philippine govern- 
ment have the right to screen “so- 
called experts” brought in by Msa. 
A delegation of tenants was handily 
rounded up for a visit to Malacafan 
Palace, where they assured the Pres- 
ident that things were just fine in the 
Huk country of Central Luzon. Ac- 
cording to a government press re- 
lease, they told Quirino that “they 
had no knowledge of any big estates, 
feudalistic system or defective land 
tenure which was causing discontent 
among the Central Luzon tenants.” 


The Indestructible Laurel 


Ranged against President Quirino is 
the Nacionalista Party, headed 
by a man with a neurotic animus 
against America. Senator José P. 
Laurel, who as puppet President of 
the Philippines during the Japanese 
occupation declared war on the 
United States, is a man of real in- 
tellectual brilliance—a brilliance that 
has enabled him to overcome the 
stigma of his collaborationist past 
and even to acquire some of the 
rewarding attributes of the martyr. 
There are still many Filipinos, in- 
cluding Laurel himself, who believe 
that he was robbed of election to the 
Presidency in 1949. And today Lau- 
rel represents, in the eyes of many 
of his countrymen, the principles 
of clean government, of honesty, of 
integrity, and above all of independ- 
ence. In the completely honest 1951 
Senatorial elections he got nearly 
twice as many votes as the most suc- 
cessful Liberal Party candidate. 

It would be hard for Americans 
to be enthusiastic about Laurel. But 
Ramon Magsaysay is another story. 
He has fought the Huks; he was re- 
sponsible for the immaculate honesty 
of the 1951 elections; and he has 
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the support of the Army (or at least 
parts of it). Most impressive to his 
American backers is Magsaysay’s 
quality of the “self-made” American 
executive—a bluff, affable directness 
that could be called “sincere” as the 
word was used in The Hucksters. If 
he is not quite the sophisticated, 
shrewd, and competent leader that 
a President ought to be, that, his 
American backers think, can be over- 
looked in the light of his virtues. 

Magsaysay cannot run for office 
on the ticket of the pro-American 
party. For that is Quirino’s Liberal 
Party, and Quirino has announced 
his own candidacy. In February the 
President asked the pre-nominating 
convention of the Liberal Party di- 
rectorate rhetorically, “If it is neces- 
sary, and if you believe I can make 
this Republic enduring, although 
I am not indispensable, why should 
I not sacrifice myself and run for 
re-election?” 

The formula was somewhat more 
Oriental than is customary in Philip- 
pine politics, but the meaning was 
clear enough—except to those skepti- 
cal Filipinos who wondered whether 
at the last minute Quirino might de- 
cide to bow out in favor of Senator 
Tomas Cabili, Vice-President Fer- 
nando J.6pez, Senator Quintin Pa- 
redes, Speaker Pérez, Ambassador 
Carlos P. Romulo, or some other 
Liberal hopeful. Apparently some of 
Quirino’s own people think this 
would be their party’s only salva- 
tion. One Congressman has_re- 
marked, “Anybody but Mr. Elpidio 
Quirino could be a stronger candi- 
date for the Liberal Party.” 

Recently Manila began to hum 
with the rumor that Quirino had 
sounded out Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo on the possibility of his 
running for Vice-President on a 
Quirino ticket. Since the Philippine 
Constitution forbids anyone to serve 
more than eight consecutive years as 
President, a Vice-President elected 
with Quirino this year would auto- 
matically become President in two 
years. Romulo himself has said 
nothing about the rumor. In recent 
weeks he has been preoccupied with 
the doings of the U.N. Security 
Council as it juggled possible choices 
of a successor to Trygve Lie. He is 
properly loyal to the Administration 
he represents, and argues that it has 
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done a good job under difhcult con- 
ditions. But as a sensible politician 
and diplomat, he is keeping mum 
about his role in home politics. 


| « Mania, four days after Qui- 
rino’s announcement of his can- 
didacy, Magsaysay stole all the head- 
lines by resigning from the Cabinet 
(where his position had become un- 
tenable because of his outspoken dis- 
agreement with Quirino on Huk 
tactics and land reform), formally 
joining the Nacionalista Opposition, 
and hurling a blast at his former 
chief. “It would be useless for me 
to continue as Secretary of National 
Defense with the specific duty of 
killing Huks,” he said, “as long as 
the Administration continues to fos- 
ter and tolerate conditions which 
offer a fertile soil for Communism.” 
He charged that the government 
was “full of crooks and grafters who 
suck the blood and money of tax- 
payers to enrich themselves.” 

As for Senator Laurel, he wel- 
comed Magsaysay eagerly. He an- 
nounced that he was giving up all 
thought of seeking the Nacionalista 
candidacy himself, and was backing 
Magsaysay to the hilt. If Laurel 
holds to this promise, his party 
will present one of the most startling 

















"yj 
examples on record of strange bedfel- 
lows in politics, for Magsaysay would 
then have the support both of many 
Americans and of the outstanding 
America-hater in the Philippines. 

Quirino seems more and more 
worried about Philippine Army sup- 
port for his former lieutenant. He 
has appealed to the Army to stay 
out of the campaign. He has shifted 
or removed scores of officers and 
even enlisted men who were close 
to Magsaysay. He has launched a 


“deglamorize Magsaysay” campaign, 
tor ne charges that Army propagan- 
dists spent large sums to build up the 
former Defense Secretary. Most of 
all, though, he is worried about signs 
of surreptitious American support 
for Magsaysay. Although U.S. Am- 
bassador Raymond A. Spruance had 
issued a public statement warning 
Americans that it was against the 
law to become involved in Philip- 
pine politics, Quirino recently 
thought he saw signs of a conspiracy 
when U.S. Embassy functions honor- 
ing Adlai Stevenson swarmed with 
Nacionalista leaders. 


The Bamboo Dance 


In one sense, the American political 
dilemma in the “daughter republic” 
is not so great as the Embassy 
officials, the Msa people, and the 
representatives of other U.S. agencies 
may believe. For unless the Filipinos 
should elect a Communist, which is 
as close to impossible as anything 
can be in Asia, whoever occupies 
Malacafan Palace after the Novem- 
ber voting must face the same issues 
in probably about the same way. 
None of the possible candidates has 
the drive and drama of a Quezon, 
unless one circles the remotely pos- 
sible name of Romulo and writes a 
question mark alongside it. But all 
of the possible candidates will have 
to bow to the logic of geography, of 
history, of the cold war, and of in- 
ternational commerce—all of which 
compel the Philippines to take the 
anti-Communist position, willy-nilly. 

The question is how strong that 
position will be. And here the sub- 
stance of the Hardie Report, for ex- 
ample, will be more important than 
all the lively steps of the political 
bamboo dance that Quirino, Lau- 
rel, and Magsaysay will perform. 

Whoever wins, the United States 
will have a claim upon his friend- 
ship and he will have a claim upon 
our support. Quirino’s Administra- 
tion has proved that U.S. economic 
support, no matter how massive, is 
no substitute for courage at the top— 
though it can be crucial when the 
courage is there. Magsaysay, if he 
becomes President, may prove that 
courage and the ardent build-up of 
his U.S. backers are no substitutes 
for an ability to grasp basic political 
and economic urgencies. 
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orado, Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas. 1 98 
Pub. at $5.00. Only . 
635. THE CENTRAL NORTHEAST. 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware and West Virginia. 1 98 
Pub. at $5.00. Only aa 
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265 — 20th Century Political Thought 


Edited by Joseph S. Roucek. Complete survey of mod- 
ern developments in political thought by 27 nationally- 
known specialists. 650 es. Pub. at $6.00. 

Bc achieat - Onl; 2-98 


509 — Dictionary of Philosophy 

Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Both teacher and lay- 
man will find this handy, all-embracing volume invalu- 
able in his philosophical studies. Pub. at 2 98 


$6.00. Now only 


545 — Dictionary of World Literature 


Edited by Joseph T. Shipley. Completely revised and 


enlarged edition published in 1953. Forms and tech- 
niques of various literary arts. Arranged in dictionary 
form for quick reference. 453 pages. Pub. 

$7.50. Only 3 88 


211 — Eternal Eve 


The History of Gynaecology and Obstetrics. By Harvey 
Craham. Fascinating 699-page history of childbirth in 
ell ages and civilizations—legends, rituals, oddities, 
discoveries, ete. Scores of unusual prints 

end illustrations. Pub. at $10.00. in 2.98 


544 — The Folklore of Sex 


hy Albert Ellis, Ph D. The conflicting sex attitudes ot 
\mericans are bared in this startling an- 1 49 
alysis of their views. Pub. at $5.00. Only - 


376 — La Bas 


By J. K. Huysmans. Imported from Paris. A 
passion unlike amy story ever written. 
’ unique drawings by Felicien Rops. 


drama of 
Illustrated with 


.97 


Only 


13 — Marquet: Paris by Night 
inother Marboro exclusive! All the brilliance and 
color of Paris at night superbly captured in this mag- 
nificent silk-screen reproduction of Albert Marquet's 
brilliant original. Actual picture size measures 27” 
high x 22” wide. Only Marboro in all America has 
this beautiful reproduction—by special arrangement 
with the Musee d'Art Moderne, Paris 

on, 4-88 


214 — Mo@arn Abnormal Psychology 

Ed. by Will MH. Mikesell. Twenty-five of the na- 
tion’s most « ent psychologists discuss diagnosis and 
treatment of all abnormal psychiatric conditions. 880- 
page volume. Pub. at $10.00. 2 98 


Now only 





549 — The Private Papers of Senator 
Vandenberg 


Edited by Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr. Over 600 
pages of Jctters, diaries, etc. reveal the inner 
thinking of America’s greatest foreign policy ex- 
pert. Iustrated with 20 photos. Handsomely 97 
bound volume. Published at $5.00. Only * 











200 — Existentialism 


By Jean Paul Sartre. Here is the heart of Sartre's 
philosophy—that man is personally responsible for what 
he does—that there are no values external to man— 
that man may ‘herefore choose different 97 
values. Pub. at $2.75. Now only ° 


477 — Economic Planning 


By Seymour E, Harris. The economic plans of fourteen 
nations explained, analyzed, and criticized by the 
noted Harvard economist. Pub. at $6.00. 

Only 2.98 


272 — Slavnic Encyclopedia 

Edited by Joseeh 5. Roucek, Ph D. History and con- 
temporary problems of the Slavic peoples exhaustively 
treated in a comprehensive 1445-page vol- 4 88 
ume. Pub. at $18.56. Now only ° 


289 — A Pictorial History of the Ameri- 
can Tueatre: 1900 to 1951 


By Daniel Blom. All the 
Theatre ict the past 50 years is captured in over 
3,000 illustrations! Ail the brilliant footlight figures— 
Bernhardt, Duse, Skinner, Nazimova. All the famous 
plays, in photographs that revive their magic. 94%” x 
124%”. Foreword by Helen Hayes. Pub. at 

$7.50. Now only 3. 88 


484 — Out of My Later Years 


By Albert Einstein. A new collection of essays by 
Einstein as a philosopher, as a scientist, and as a 
man. Explains his theory of relativity in easily under- 


si! . Pab. a 75. 
tood terms. Pu $4 Sion antl 1.49 


279 — Journals of Andre Gide—Vol. IV 


Life and thoughts of one of France's great men from 


1939 to 1949. Pub. at $6.00. 2 89 
. 


magic of the American 


Now only 


454 ~- Soviet Impact on Society 


By Dagobert D. Runes. Revealing analysis of the effect 
of Soviet totalitarianism on society, and how it par- 
allels the effects of Nazi techniques. 1 49 
Pub. at $3.75. Only ° 


20 — Ten Japanese Prints 


Published by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. All the 
beauty of the full-color originals reproduced on large 
11” x 17” unbacked sheets. These 17th to 19th cen- 
tury prints include famous works by Shunsho, Hiro- 
shige, Harunobu, ete. Accompanying text by 2 98 
Alan Priest. Pub. at $7.50. Now only - 


251 — Mathematical Basis of the Arts 


By Joseph Schillinger. A work of revolutionary impli- 
cations in aesthetics, this book formulates the basic 
laws of mathematical logic underlying all art structures. 
Profusely illustrated. Pub. at $15.00. 4 88 


213 — This | Remember fi 


Eleanor Roosevelt's intimate behind-the-scenes history 
of the entire Roosevelt era. Memoirs of F.D.R., his 
administration, the great personalities and events. 
Illustrated. Pub. at $5.00. 

onty 1.49 


487 — Freud: His Life and Mind 


By Helen Walker Puner. Revealing inside story of the 
most famous psychoanalyst of all time; the intimate 
details of the great master’s own mind as well as a 
penetrating study of his ideas. 

Special .97 





Picasso Masterpieces in Color 


Giant 20” x 26” prints prepared under the per- 
sonal supervision of Pablo Picasso! Incredibly 
beautiful, extra-large, full-color reproductions—the 
most exceptional art buy in Marboro history. 
They cannot be distinguished from the originals. 
They are perfect . . . to the softest variation in 
the muted colors . . . to the most delicate turn 
of every line .. . to the vere signature of the 
artist himself. Only a limited quantity available at 
this sensationally reduced price! 

3. HEAD OF A YOUNG MAN. 1 98 
Pub. at $7.50. Now only ° 

4. GIRL IN BLUE. 

Pub. at $7.50. Now only 1.98 
5. HEAD OF A YOUNG GIRL. 1 98 
Pub. at $7.50. Now only ° 

6. ALL THREE PICASSO PRINTS. 4 BB 
Pub. at $22.50 Now only ° 











359 — Mr. President 


By William Hillman. Reveals the personal diaries, 
private letters, papers, interviews, ete., of Harry S. 
Truman. Handsomely bound, beautifully illustrated 
(in color) gift volume. Pub. at $5.00. 

Only 1.98 


250 — From Here to Eternity 


By James Jones. “‘The best and most powerful novel 
in a decade!”" Originally $4.50. 
1.98 


Now only 


262 — Dictionary of Word Origins 


By Joseph T. Shipley. Stories of the words we use— 
how they grew across centuries and countries. Thou- 
sands of word histories, old and new. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1 77 


278 — Journals of Andre Gide—Vol. Ill 


Life and thoughts of one of France’s great men from 


1928 to 1939. Pub. at $6.00. 
Now only 2.89 


650 — Sexual Life in Ancient Greece 


By Hans Licht. Thoroughly explains the sexual back- 
ground of the philosophy and art of Ancient Greece. 
Deals with marriage customs; the human figure; fes- 
tivals; Greek literature; sexual relationships; prosti- 
tution; homosexual love; etc. Beautifully 5 88 
bound, 556 page velume. MMlustrated. Only a 


649 — Sexual Life in Ancient Rome 


By Otto Kiefer. Sexual activities in early Rome clearly 
and analytically explained. Authentically discusses 
Roman sadism in sex, free love, savage spectacles, 
marriage, religion, philosophy, literature, etc. Beauti- 
fully bound. 379 page volume. Illustrated. 4 88 

Only oa 


95 — Lautrec Silk-Screen Posters 


Six of Toulouse Lautrec’s popular posters reproduced 
by the amazing silk-sereen process in brilliant full 
color. 9%” x 13” prints extremely suitable for framing. 
These faithful miniatures reproduced from Lautrec’s 
originals include: Jane Avril, Aristide Bruant, Divan 
Japonais, Reine de Joie, Yvette Guilbert, 1 98 
and Moulin Rouge. Pub. at $6.00. Only ° 


506 — Venus in Furs 


By Leopold Von Sacher-Masoch. First general edition 
of this dramatic and gripping story. ““Com- 1 98 
parable to La Bas or Torture Garden.” Only e 


30 — Utrillo: Montmartre 


A superb full-color reproduction of one of the most 
charming Parisian scenes ever painted by Utrillo. 
Actual picture size measures 20” x 24”. Ideal for 
framing. Pub. at $10.00. 

1.98 


219 — My Sister and | 


By Friedrich Nietzsche. Not only a family tragedy of 
towering sadness, but a vastly important philosophical 
discourse as well. Written in an insane asylum . . . 
it took 60 years before it could be published. The 
publication of these strange, intimate revelations 
rocked the literary world. Pub. at $4.00. 

‘ ’ Only 2.95 


10 — Winslow Homer Water Colors 


A portfolio published by the 

of Art. Tropic sea, sky, 

i six superb, 
most-famed 


Now only 


Metropolitan Museum 
sun and storm come to life 
large-sized reproductions of 
water colors. Each painting 
printed in full color on heavyweight antique linen 
sheets measuring 15” x 18%”. Descriptive note by 


Louise B h 
ouise Burroughs. Very special 3.88 


546 — The Far Side of Paradise 


By Arthur Mizener. 
Scott Fitzgerald. 





Best-selling biography of F. 
Illustrated. Pub. at $4.00. 
—— ae 








225 — Italian Painters of the 


Renaissance 


By Bernard Berenson. The greatest art critic since 
Ruskin presents the entire field of Italian Renaissance 
Art in a single fascinating volume. More than 400 
illustrations, 16 of them (in full color) tipped-in 
make this not only the most authoritative, but also 
the most beautiful work on the subject. 488 pages, 


text with marginal notes. 7 49 
. 


Imported from England. 


216 — Forgotten Religions 


Ed. by Vergilius Ferm. Illustrated. 18 eminent au- 
thorities describe the religions of Sumeria; Ancient 
Egypt; Syria and Babylonia; Prehistoric Greece and 
the later Greek mysteries; the Australian Aborigines; 
Shamanism; the Eskimos; the Navajos; etc. 
Pub. at $7.50. Special at 2.98 


205 — Artist’s Model 


By John Everard. Over 1200 photographs, mostly of 
nudes. A “‘must”’ for all artists, sculptors 


and layout men. Imported. Only 7.88 


537 — Portfolio: Graphic Arts Annual 


Fabulous collector's item! Magnificent 10” x 

volume with far more than 200 different B.A K4 
drawings, photographs, etc.—many in full color, full- 
page size. Contains examples of the finest printing 
craftsmanship in the world. Articles include: Calligra- 
phy, Skira’s Books, Stereoscopy, French Marble Papers, 
etc. Superb reproductions of works by Goya, Cartier- 
Bresson, Osborne, Calder and others. 

Pub. at $7.50. Now only 2.49 


636 — Edward Weston Photographs 


Camera on Point Lobos--a magnificently reproduced 
collection of 30 of Weston’s great photographs. Prob- 
ably this generation's most significant book on pho- 
tography. Each photo is finely printed on a coated 
144%" x 11%” plate suitable for framing. 

Spiral bound. Pub. at $10.00. Only 3.88 


94 — Ten Ballet Sketches hy Degas 


The extraordinary quality of these stunning reproduc- 
tions has seldom been equalled. Each plate measures 
a full 17” high by 13” wide . . . each is printed on a 


tinted paper admirably suited to the par- 
ticular subject. Pub. 2.98 


552 — The Riddle of Emily Dickinson 


By Rebecca Patterson. A new and startling interpreta- 
tion of Dickinson's life and poetry. This book raises a 
a baffling problem in human behavior—a mystery pro- 
founder than the one it solves. 434 pages. 

Pub. at $5.00. Only 7 1.49 


548 — Threshold of the Abnormal 


By Dr. Werner Wolff. A basic study of 
pathology. Covering all phases of the abnormal. 
Illustrated. Indexed. Pub. at $6.50. Only 


680 — New Dictionary of 
American History 


By Michael Martin and Leonard Gelber. This ready 
reference volume enables the teacher, scholar, student 
and layman to pin point quickly the name, place, 
event, catch-phrase, of any item in the more than 
4,000 entries. Over 700 pages. Pub. at $10.00. 

Special «7 88 


Only 


Now only 


psycho 


1.49 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


The Flying 


Sauceress 


A down-to-earth dialogue on atomic secrecy 


MICHAEL AMRINE 


T° THIs Atomic Age it is important 
4 for every citizen to distinguish 
between that which is fantasy and 
that which is merely fantastic. 

I was reading through a civil-de- 
jense report the other evening in 
the quiet of my study, pleasantly 
contemplating, as is my habit, the 
genius that can create hydrogen 
bombs, rockets, jets, flame throwers, 
and missiles to span three thousand 
miles and destroy cities by remote 
control. 

Looking out the window, I saw a 
flying saucer—one of the convertible 
models with a top that slides back 
into the body—land upon my front 
lawn. From it dismounted an at- 
tractive female. That is, she was not 
unattractive, except that she had 
three heads. One head was blond, 
one brunette, and one auburn. 

To make a dull evening as short 
as possible in the telling, suffice it 
to say that the Flying Sauceress seat- 
ed herself in my living room, after 
due introduction and invitation, 
and proceeded to explain that be- 
cause of my familiarity with the 
atomic bomb—I am a writer special- 
izing on the subject of atomic en- 
ergy—she had come to me for some 
publishable atomic information. 

I print the interview here just 
as tt was taken down on a recording 
machine. I only caution you to no- 
lice that since flying saucers are 
imaginary, the questions below are 
pure fantasy. The answers, however, 
cre merely fantastic. In each case, 
the answers, to the best of my knowl- 
cdge and belief, are true. 


‘pril 28, 1953 


Q: We have reliable information, 
up home, that you have atomic 
bombs here on earth, but we under- 
stand that you are keeping them 
secret from each other. 

A: That is correct. There is noth- 
ing on earth more secret than an 
atomic secret. Ours are secret, the 
Britishers’ are secret, and the Rus- 
sians’ are secret. 

Q: I don’t quite understand. Scien- 
tists say that half the secret of mak- 
ing anything is to know that it can 
be made. At the end of the war 
America announced that it had made 
atomic bombs. 

A: Yes, I believe there was some- 
thing in the papers about it at the 
time. Since then “atom” has become 
one of the most commonly used 
words in our vocabulary. 

Q: Then what is secret? 

A: Well, that’s exactly what is 
secret. 

Q: I don’t understand. 





A: Well, there’s always a lot in the 
papers about secrets and about atoms, 
but the main thing is that there 
must be secrets, and naturally they 
are secret. We have to believe that; 
otherwise we would certainly be 
wasting a lot of money. 


: How much money do you call 
Q a lot of money? 

A: A very important person up 
at the Capitol told me that to date 
all the money to protect atomic 
secrets had come to a total of a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Q: Well, if dollars were stars, a 
billion would even make a bulge in 
the Milky Way. I'd call it a lot. Do 
you think the man knew what he 
was talking about? 

A: Oh, he knew all right. And it 
stands to reason. We have spent 
about six billion dollars for bombs 
and secrets. So the man said the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
was going to try to find out just how 
much of it had gone for fences and 
guards, and safes and putting things 
out in the country to be secret, and 
building high walls, and taking up 
approximately ten per cent of every 
working day in checking papers and 
passes, and spending approximately 
two thousand dollars a person to in- 
vestigate about half a million peo- 
ple, and spending maybe two thou- 
sand apiece to investigate some in- 
vestigators, and then investigating 
those investigators, and so on. 

Q: I don’t doubt it could be a 
billion—but why don’t you tell me 
the name of the man who told you, 
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if he is such a terribly high official? 

A: Well, he’s not so high that he 
wouldn't rather wait until the Joint 
Committee finds out just exactly 
how much, and he says they are hav- 
ing a rough time finding out from 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 
\fter all, maybe the Russians would 
learn something from it. 

Q: What do the Russians care 
how much you spent keeping them 
trom getting the atomic bomb? They 
have the bomb, don’t they? 

A: Please don’t ask the compli- 
cated questions first. Some say one 
thing and then say another. For ex- 
ample, the President we have now 
says they do, and the President be- 
fore that said that they did, but now 
that he has become an ex-President 
he says they don’t. 

Q: I don’t understand. 
A: You're not the only one. 


: How did the President get his 
information about the bomb? 
A: Mr. Truman first heard of it 
[rom Secretary of State James Byrnes 
two weeks after he became President, 
on the death of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Q: You mean he learned about 
the Russian bomb then? 





A: No, that was when he learned 
of the American bomb—it was still 
just a project, but at that time it 
was judged pretty certain to be suc- 
cessful. 

Q: It seems to me that someone 
might have told Mr. Truman about 
it when he was Vice-President. But 
you misunderstood my question. 
What I am asking is how he learned 
of the Russian bomb. 

A: He never said, either then or 
later. I believe that’s one reason peo- 
ple find it hard to know what to 
believe—they don’t know what evi- 
dence Mr. Truman had to say there 
was a Russian atomic explosion, and 
they don’t know what evidence he 
has that there isn’t a Russian bomb. 

Q: What evidence do you have 
that the Russians have a bomb? 

A: Scientifically speaking, an 
atomic bomb is the hardest thing 
in the world to hide. It is the big- 
gest thing man has ever done. To 
begin with, the mushroom itself is ten 
miles high—that means you can see 
it for maybe fifty or seventy-five 
miles on a clear day in level country. 
Then the flash of light can be seen 
for two hundred miles, maybe far- 
ther at night. After that comes the 
























radioactive cloud—and that travels 
all the way around the earth, drop 
ping particles of radioactive dust, 
which any scientist can detect with 
relatively simple instruments. 

Q: And this is what you want to 
keep secret? 

A: You'll have to be patient, Miss 
Sauceress. I’m trying to explain. 

Q: I may be out of this world, but 
I’m not crazy. Now, tell me this: 
How large might a hydrogen bomb 
be, and about how many people 
would know about it if one had been 
exploded? 

A: This can only be conjecture, 
Miss Sauceress. There were forty 
thousand people at the first Bikini 
tests. Then there were ten thousand 
out there at the first Eniwetok tests 
So there might have been ten thou 
sand out there at the recent “the 
monuclear experiments.” If ther¢ 
were a hydrogen bomb, the mus!) 
room might be thirty miles high. 

Q: And you want to keep th 
secret? It doesn’t make sense to m: 
to think you can show thousands ©! 
people the hugest thing mankind h:.: 
ever done—the hydrogen bomb—an.' 
keep it under a blanket. 

A: That’s just conjecture, Mi 
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Sauceress. And J wish you wouldn’t 
talk about the hydrogen bomb as if 
it existed. We don’t know that it has 
arrived. No official has told us. 

Q: What was all that stuff in the 
papers that sailors wrote home from 
the Pacific? 

A: Can you believe stories that 
sailors write home? 

Q: I love sailors. I look on myself 
as a Sailor in space. 

A: I don’t think you are trying 
to understand. Sailors aren’t official. 
You could get into a lot of trouble 
passing on loose talk about the hy- 
drogen bomb. We had a scientist in 
this country who wrote an article on 
it for a reputable magazine—the 
Scientific American—and the author- 
ities caught up with it in the nick of 
time. They even wrote friends to 
whom the scientist had sent some 
calculations and made them tear up 
their manuscripts. 


: How about President Truman 
Q in that speech of his? Didn’t he 
say you had “entered the hydrogen 
era”? What did he mean? 

A: I don’t know what he meant. 
If I did know, I wouldn't tell you. 
I wouldn’t tell anybody. 

Q: Couldn’t you guess? 

A: Not me. I don’t even look in the 
mirror when I am thinking about it. 
I’m afraid I might tell myself some- 
thing it would be better not to know. 

Q: But a little later on some offi- 
cial may say there is a hydrogen 
bomb, and you'll be expected to 
know it for certain then, won’t you? 

A: Yes indeed. Then, you see, it 
would be our duly to know it. But 
now, even if I knew it, you see—and 
believe me, on bended knee, I don’t 
know anything about it—now, you 
understand, it is my duty not to 
know it. Understand? 

Q: I'll tell you what it sounds like 
to me. There are a lot of ignorant 
people on flying saucers, and when 


people came to our place and said | 


they had seen earths in the sky, most 
of our people just scoffed and 
laughed. “Flying earths!” they snick- 
ered. “Who ever heard of flying 
earths?” Finally, we passed a law say- 
ing that everybody had to believe in 
flying earths. Is that how you do it 
here? 

A: That’s the way they do it in 
Russia. 


April 28, 1953 


Q: Russia—that reminds me. How 
did Mr. Truman ever get word—if he 
did get word—that Russia had the 
atomic bomb? 

A: I can only give you my opin- 
ion. Perhaps we have spies in Rus- 
sian atomic plants. I wouldn't know. 

Q: You mean you have human 
beings who spy on one another? We 
fHlying-saucer people used to specu- 
late about that. Perhaps, we used to 
say to ourselves, you were spying on 
us while we spied on you. 

A: Certainly we have spies. The 
Russians have spies, too. They had 
spies over here who learned about 
the atomic project, and even deliv- 
ered uranium to Russia. They re- 
ported on the atomic project to Rus- 
sia back in 1942. So, as it turned out, 
Stalin knew of our atomic project 
years before Mr. Truman did. 

Q: I’m afraid we're going to have 
to start at the beginning and do it 
all over again. I have a headsache. 
And unless you have three heads you 
don’t know what it is to have a heads- 
ache. Let’s try to stay on one subject. 
You say the President could have 
learned the Russian atomic secret 
from spies, and it seemed to me you 
were starting to say he could have 
learned scientifically. If the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has 
evidence that the Russians have 
atomic bombs, then why doesn’t it 
say so? 

A: I'm not going to talk to you 


if you're going to be impertinent. In 
this country, it’s just about against 
the law to be impertinent about 
atomic secrets. You can joke about 
the atomic bomb itself all you want 
—if a man wants to call a strip-tease 
dancer the Atomic Bombshell, that 
is perfectly all right—but if he dares 
make fun of the secrets, he is either a 
little crazy or subversive, or maybe 
one of those nutty atomic scientists. 
Now I've tried and tried to explain 
to you that if I had scientific evi- 
dence that the Russians had atomic 
bombs, I couldn't tell you about it, 
because it would be secret. 

Q: Don’t the Russians know they 
have atomic bombs? 

A: They didn’t say much about it 
in their own papers until we took 
the lid off and said they had it. Then 
they said sure, they had lots of them. 

Q: What did the Russians say 
when Mr. Truman put the lid back 
on and said they didn’t have any? 


A They just laughed at first. Then, 
naturally, they got mad. Then 
they said Mr. Truman was pretty 
mean to say they weren’t making 
bombs. You see, the Russians have 
no more consistent a policy than 
ours. They used to say they weren’t 
interested in bombs at all—for years 
they said that, as loud as they could. 
All they wanted, they said, was 
peaceful atomic power. We used to 
accuse them of being interested in 











bombs, and they used to get mad. 
But now, you see, when anyone says 
they haven't any atomic bombs they 
get just as mad. 

Q: I'm beginning to understand 
the earth. You know, from space 
the first thing you notice about the 
earth is that it keeps turning around 
and around—like a top. Now tell me, 
do you think the Russians might 
have more than three bombs? 

A: Three is official. The Russians 
have had three bombs. 

Q: But maybe they could have 
more? And maybe your government 
would tell you, and maybe it 
wouldn't. 

A: I refuse to answer—on the 
usual grounds. 


: It’s very hard to tell whether 
Q you really know anything, or 
whether you are just pretending to 
be secret about something you really 
know nothing about. 

A: That's the way with the whole 
world. Right now anyone who agrees 
with Truman that the Russians 
don't have it is considered either 
stupid or subversive—we all ought to 
know that we know the Russians’ 
atomic secrets. But that’s a far differ 


ent thing from saying that the Rus- 
sians might know ours. You see that, 
I hope. 

Q: If I had sixteen eyes instead of 
six, I couldn’t see it more clearly! 
And it seems to me maybe the Rus- 
sians could have more bombs. Maybe 
they could even have the hydrogen 
bomb. And the radioactivity of every 
bomb goes up in the air for thou- 
sands of miles, so the scientists of 
the world can know all about it, and 
the Russian leaders can know that, 
and your leaders can know about 
how many they touch off . . . and 
their leaders know pretty well how 
many you have, and likewise your 
leaders know that their leaders knew 

. and so forth and so forth. But 
the average man doesn’t know any- 
thing except what's official—and 
what's official is always changing. 

A: Correct. Now it is penetrating 
your heads—as clear as crystal. 

Q: So maybe the thing for me to 
do is to wait for the Russians to an- 
nounce your hydrogen bombs—un- 
less of course your side announces 
their hydrogen bombs first. Now tell 
me one more thing: How long do 
you think this business will last? 

A: It will last as long as the hu- 


The President 
And the Press 


DOUGLASS CATER 


A DEGREE of calm has returned to 
+A the lobby in the west wing of 
the White House. Amid the usual 
bustle of visitors arriving and depart- 
ing, reporters lounge on leather sofas 
along the route to the President’s of- 
fice and the poker game is in full 
swing back in the far corner of the 
little press room just to the right of 
the entrance door. No longer is 
there panic in the air. The veteran 
members of the White House Press 
\ssociation are once more composed 
and relaxed. They are not worried. 
\n institution—the weekly press con- 
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ference—has been preserved, and 
with its preservation the White 
House Press Association will con- 
tinue to be the elite of the Washing- 
ton press corps. 

In retrospect, the whole notion 
that the President's press conference 
would be abolished or radically al- 
tered was a tempest in a teapot, the 
sort of rumor with which the press 
often distracts the public but with 
which it is usually wise enough not 
to fool itself. Governmental institu- 
tions, even such latter-day ones as 
the President’s press conference, are 





man race and the atomic arms race, 
I suppose. 

Q: Perhaps one of them will end 
sooner than you think—or perhaps 
they will terminate together. 

A: Yes, our new President said in 
his Inaugural Address that science 
might soon confer upon us “the 
power to erase human life from this 
planet.” 

Q: But you atomic experts can't 
tell me exactly what he meant by 
that. If the government wants you to 
know more about it, it will tell you. 

A: Correct. For centuries there 
was more and more that men wanted 
to know. Now we know a whole lot 
more—except we don’t know it. 

Q: Maybe men really don’t want 
to know. 

A: No “maybe” about it. It’s more 
comfortable—and_ besides, we don’t 
have three heads each. 

Q: It seems to me that you have 
lost the heads you had! 


_ A flash of fire she was gone, 
and I returned to a dull work- 
aday world—where you can be sure 
that what you don’t know may hurt 
you, but if you don’t know it you 
can’t worry about it. Or can you? 


not to be dispensed with lightly. So 
shrewd a press secretary as Jim Hag- 
erty, who got his boot training with 
that master publicist Tom Dewey, 
must have known all along that 
White House press coverage is not 
simply a courtesy extended to the 
newspaper and radio correspondents 
but a device for keeping public at- 
tention focused on the President as 
the single most important man in 
the United States. By having the 
floodlights of publicity continually 
trained on him, the President can 
give his words and gestures subtle 
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gradations of meaning and avoid 
the stark black and white they would 
acquire if, each time he wished to 
make an announcement, all the para- 
phernalia of publicity had to be 
hauled out afresh. In the press con- 
ference the President can converse 
with the public rather than preach 
to It. 


Same Game, a Few New Rules 
All in all, it is surprising how little 
has changed during Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s first months in office. The Presi- 
dent still meets the press once a 
week, usually on Thursday, the fa- 
vorite day of the Messrs. Truman 
and Roosevelt. 

Mr. Eisenhower marches into the 
old State Department auditorium 
through the door on the left side 
of the room, smiles broadly, quick- 
ly motions the reporters to be 
seated, and stands behind the desk 
for all the world as if he were imitat- 
ing his predecessor. And after only 
one attempt to bring a conference 
to an end himself, Mr. Eisenhower, 
like Mr. Truman before him, now 
waits for Merriman Smith, the senior 
wire-service man, to shout “Thank 
You, Mr. President!” and bolt for the 
telephones. 

But there are differences. Minor 
but important is Mr. Eisenhower's 
practice of leading off with a few 
informal remarks of his own. Except 
for the first conference, when he 
used up twenty of the allotted 
thirty minutes in this way (and 
caused some remarks about “‘filibus- 
ter” from suspicious reporters) , these 
opening remarks have taken up only 
a brief time before the conference 
is thrown open to unrestricted ques- 
tioning. The innovation permits the 
President to present the topics that 
are uppermost in his mind in a clear 
and concise fashion. Mr. Truman 
seldom bothered to do this. 

But a far more fundamental differ- 
ence between the new President and 
his predecessor lies not in the ritual 
but the litany of the conference. 
President Truman was the _ back- 
woods Baptist laying down a per- 
sonal testament of God and Mam- 
mon to the congregated reporters. 
Mr. Eisenhower, on the other hand, 
seems to be the high priest, whose 
utterances contain less fire and more 
theology. In the difference lie both 
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strength and weakness for Mr. Eisen- 
hower. 

To the observer perhaps more than 
to the participant in the new press 
conferences, the initial impact of 
the change is refreshing indeed. Mr. 
Eisenhower, while completely open 
and frank in his answers, gives the 
appearance of thinking before he 
speaks. He has usually done his 
homework pretty well. His answers 
are much more’ complete than Mr. 
Truman’s were, and he frequently re- 





frames a question if it is presented 
in such a way that he cannot reply 
candidly. The new conferences are 
not marked by a continual uneasi- 
ness that the next moment will bring 


forth some off-the-cuff retort that 
will excite the reporters but flabber- 
gast the President’s aides. 

Already the effect of this change 
is noticeable. For one thing, report- 
ers no longer approach the press 
conference as if they were to take 
part in a bearbaiting. There are 
fewer trick questions, deliberately 
calculated to play upon the passions 
or the prejudices of the President. 
Those which have cropped up have 
found Mr. Eisenhower watchful 
and ready. Usually without a word 
of reproach, he indicates in a firm 
but kindly tone that he is well aware 
of the reporter’s intent. 


Lend matters, though, is not how 
the reporters get along with the 
new President but the picture the 
reading and listening public gets, 
and on this point a comparison indi- 
cates that Mr. Eisenhower still has 
some lessons to learn. Mr. Truman, 
and for that matter Mr. Roosevelt 
also, managed to project the image 
of the President as a human being 
during a period when the Presidency 
as an office was proliferating into a 


bureaucracy of countless people, 
councils, and commissions. The pub- 
lic never lost the picture of one man 
who stood for specific things and 
against specific things, who liked cer- 
tain people and, yes, hated certain 
people. 

At least two of the practices that 
obscure the image of the new Presi . 
dent as a man appear to be habits 
deeply embedded in Eisenhower's 
character. One is the old staff-officer 
practice of never interfering in a mat- 
ter for which the authority belongs 
elsewhere or has been delegated on 
down the line. The other, a deep- 
ly personal characteristic summed 
up in the phrase “Ike Ain’t Mad at 
Nobody,” is the habit of retreating 
into generalizations when he is ques- 
tioned on something that might in- 
volve judgment or criticism of some- 
one else, especially if that someone 
else is a member of Congress. 

Take as an example the anti-en- 
slavement resolution, which figured 
so importantly in Eisenhower's first 
message to Congress. When Re- 
publicans in Congress sought to 
amend it to suit purely partisan pur- 
poses, Mr. Eisenhower told reporters 
that it was only a technical difference 
of opinion, one that the members of 
Congress could settle among them- 
selves. As a result, one of the Ad- 
ministration’s opening foreign-policy 
moves was buried ignominiously. 

At his third press conference, on 
March 5, Mr. Eisenhower also termed 
as technical the question of allowing 
Congress to examine loyalty files. 
Two weeks later, with Senator Pat 
McCarran (D., Nevada) demanding 
that Charles W. Bohlen’s file be 
opened, Secretary Dulles was forced 
to admit that a matter of genuine 
principle was indeed involved. 

Also on the debit side, one could 
cite the ducking and weaving exhi- 
bition Mr. Eisenhower put on during 
the April 2 press conference when 
he was questioned about McCarthy's 
deal with the Greek shipowners. But 
clearly, his refusal to support his 
own Mutual Security Director was 
symptomatic of a weakness that went 
deeper than press relations. There 
have also been times when the Presi- 
dent has answered sincerely and 
strongly and yet has failed signally to 
get his thoughts across. The balanced 
on-the-one-hand-and-on-the-other ap- 
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proach seems unsuited to the rigid 
patterns of the press. 

On March 19, a reporter brought 
up the investigation of Communism 
in the churches proposed by Repre- 
sentative Harold H. Velde (R., Illi- 
nois). After a long, thoughtful 
pause, Mr. Eisenhower replied that 
if our churches needed investiga- 
tion, then we had better take a new 
look and go far bevond investigation 
in combating what we consider a 
disease, because the church, with its 
testimony of the existerve of an AIl- 
mighty God, is the last thing that 
would be preaching, teaching, or 
tolerating Communism. Therefore, 
he could see no possible good in such 
investigation. 

To determine how well this story 
was reported, a survey was made of 
twenty daily newspapers. They were 
chosen with the object of getting as 
wide a distribution as possible, and 
they included such big-city _ pa- 
pers as the Boston Post and such 
small-town papers as the Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald. This survey re- 
vealed that eight papers made no 
mention at all of the President’s an- 
swer. (In fact, two ignored the press 


conference altogether.) Four carried 
wire-service stories stating briefly 
that the President depreciated any 
investigation of Communism in re- 
ligion, but containing no reference 
to the fact that Velde had proposed 
such an investigation. Five men- 
tioned Velde’s proposal but limited 
Mr. Eisenhower's answer to “The 
President said he sees no point in 
questioning the loyalty of the nation’s 
churches.” Only three papers both 
quoted the President at length and 
connected his remarks with Velde’s 
proposal. 


Au on March 26, at the height 
of the controversy over Charles 
Bohlen’s confirmation as Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, Mr. Eisenhower 
was asked whether he stood behind 
his nominee. In response, he gave as 
strong and personal defense of Bohlen 
as any President has ever done for a 
nominee under fire. Mr. Eisenhower 
told how well he knew Bohlen, how 
he had played golf with him, visited 
in his home, and listened to his 
philosophy. Later in the news con- 
ference, he was questioned about 
Senator McCarthy's objectives in at- 


A New Europe 


Comes to Life 


THEODORE H. WHITE 


A rHE END of a placid, tree-lined 

avenue where the city of Stras- 
bourg fades off into its drowsy sub- 
urbs stands a simple white building 
that may, some day, be pointed out 
as historic. It is called the House of 
Europe; it might better be known as 
the House of Dreams. 

Here, at the beginning of March, 
began an adventure whose meaning 
scholars will debate for centuries if 
it succeeds and for decades even if it 
fails. On March 10, fifty-five Euro- 
peans, empowered and deputized by 
their parliaments and governments, 
finished the codification of a docu- 


ment called the Constitution of 
Europe. If this document should be 
ratified and accepted by the six par- 
liaments who sent these men to 
Strasbourg, then a new and sov- 
ereign power would exist in the 
world. Its name would be Europe. It 
would command 150,000,000 people 
and rival the Soviet Union as one of 
the great power complexes of the 
world. 


bbw document that summarizes the 
* labors of these men is perhaps 
the least impressive of all the events, 
emotions, and deeds that took place 









tacking Bohlen. The President re- 
plied that he was not going to talk 
about Senator McCarthy. Congress, 
he continued, has a right to make 
any investigation it sees fit. Then he 
added that you can carry investiga- 
tion methods to the point where 
they damage from within what we 
are trying to protect from without. 

A check of the same twenty news 
papers showed that fourteen papers 
failed to give any of the President's 
personal testimonial to Bohlen and 
twelve omitted his answer on M¢ 
Carthy or else gave such distorted 
versions as “As for McCarthy, the 
President said he has no intention 
of trying to interfere with him as 
long as the Senator thinks he is do- 
ing the right thing” (Peoria Jow 
nal), or “An emphatic ‘no’ was 
sounded by Mr. Eisenhower when he 
was asked to discuss the attacks on 
Bohlen [by] McCarthy” (Indian- 
apolis News). 

The significance of these two ex- 
amples is clear. Unless the President 
states his views with a bluntness and 
even a crudity that jolts the most in- 
different editor, his pronouncements 
can get lost in the shuffle. 


in the launching of the adventure. 
Few constitutions are written to be 
read as passages in living literature; 
the Constitution of Europe is long- 
er, more tortured, more intricate, 
more difficult to explain than most. 
Moreover, it is full of loopholes and 
ambiguities. 

This is not the fault of the Con- 
stitution’s fathers—the men who la- 
bored month after month all through 
the winter in dirty hotels and frowsy 
parliamentary committee rooms in 
Paris, in Brussels, in Rome, in Stras- 
bourg, weekends and holidays, night 
after night. The document might 
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have been bettered on paper by any 
high-school debating society, or by 
any idealist sitting in a library cub- 
byhole. But the men who wrote the 
Constitution of Europe were elected 
politicians who must return and 
campaign before the voters of six 
nations, explaining the vision that 
has seized them. Any idealist or pro- 
fessor can write a constitution, but 
only practical politicians can write a 
constitution that will be accepted by 
both people and jealous Cabinets 
and still meet the needs for which it 
is conceived. 


The Alphabet Jungle 


Essentially, the Constitution of 
Strasbourg is an attempt to bring 
order and vitality to the discordant 
institutions of international co-oper- 
ation in Europe and to subordinate 
them to the will of the people, 
speaking through direct representa- 
tion in a new forum. Europe by now 
is strewn with such organizations, so 
baffling that ordinary citizens have 
become lost in a jungle of titles and 
alphabets. There is an advisory 
Council of Europe, whose hall and 
premises in Strasbourg the founding 
fathers of Europe borrowed for their 
constitutional labors; there is an 
Economic Commission for Europe 
that sits in Geneva; there is the High 
Authority of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity in Luxembourg; there is the 
embryonic High Commission of 
the European Defense Community; 
there is NATO, in which the western 
European nations are bound as a 
group to the United States; and 
there is, of course, the United Na- 
tions. 

The new Constitution of Europe 
removes from this tangle only two 
organizations that will be joined 
under one political authority. These 
are the Coal and Steel Community 
(already in operation) and the High 
Commission of the European Defense 
Community (now awaiting ratifica- 
tion). Only these two have received 
from the six governments that form 
them—France, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands, Italy, Lux- 
embourg—the power to act suprana- 
tionally: to tax, to regulate, to 
mobilize men, to order them to die. 
They alone have the authority to dis- 
regard national governments, and if 
necessary to overrule them. Together, 
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Mollet of France 


these two can effect a real and revo- 
lutionary reorganization of the 
home of western thought and cul- 
ture. 

This is what the Constitution of 
Europe tries to do. In tedious legaF 
prose, the Strasbourg Constitution 
hammers the Coal-Steel and Defense 
Communities together, places them 
under a sovereign political author- 
ity, and then invites this new sov- 
ereign to extend its realm into other 
political and economic matters. 

Seen through the outline of the 
Strasbourg Constitution, this new 


European political community will 
have none of the spare simplici- 
ty of the American system, or its 
neat division of powers into execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial. In fact, 
Europe will have five governing 
bodies. 


‘ ip EXECUTIVE will consist of a Presi- 


dent, elected by the Senate but 
removable by the Peoples’ Chamber, 
who will choose his own Executive 
Council, as the American President 
chooses his Cabinet. His Council 
members will be, in effect, Ministers 
of state—the High Commissioner of 
the European army being his De- 
fense Minister, the High Commis- 
sioner of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity being his Minister of Heavy 
Industry, and other Ministers being 
added as Europe adds to the func- 
tions of the new state. 

An Economic and Social Council 
will advise the President, but both 
its manner of selection and its pow- 
ers are very fuzzily defined in the 
Constitution. 

The High Court of the Commu- 
nity—or Supreme Court—will consist 
of the court and judicial structure 
already elaborated in the Coal-Steel 
and Defense Community projects. 

A Parliament, consisting of two 
houses, will make laws and raise 
taxes. A Senate like ours will repre- 
sent the member states—not on a 
basis of equality but on a weighted 
basis that gives the three large 
states twenty-one members each, Bel- 
gium and Holland ten each, and 
Luxembourg four. The lower house, 
or Peoples’ Chamber, will be 
distributed roughly according to 
population—Italy and Germany 
sending sixty-three members each, 
France sending seventy (seven of 
these to handle the separate needs 
of North Africa) , Belgium and Hol- 
land thirty each, and Luxembourg 
twelve. The Peoples’ Chamber—and 
here is the striking political depar- 
ture in international government— 
will be elected by direct popular 
vote, each European state dividing 
itself into electoral districts where 
men will campaign and challenge 
each other in the name of Europe, 
not country. 

Cast as the certain villain in the 
piece is the fifth body, the Council 
of National Ministers. No present 
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sponsoring national government, 
however enthusiastic, will permit a 
President of Europe or a European 
Parliament to boss it about. There- 
fore each national Cabinet will send 
one of its members to the Council 
of National Ministers. This Council 
will be at once the transmisison belt 
for directions coming from the Presi- 
dent of Europe to national govern- 
ments and a braking force on the 
federal European government, with 
limited and flexible veto powers. 
Politics in the new Europe thus 
promises to be complicated by a con- 
stant three-way tug-ol-war between 
Parliament, President, and the Coun- 
cil of National Ministers. 

Beyond these major provisions, the 
Constitution has the normal furni- 
ture of all constitutions—provisions 
for amendment, for admitting mem- 
ber states (any new state can be 
blackballed by the vote of any single 
National Minister), and, most im- 
portant, for coming into effect. Of- 
ficially, the new state will exist as 
soon as the Constitution is ratified 
by all member parliaments, after 
which elections will take place, the 
President will be chosen, and Europe 
will run its new flag to the head of 
the mast. 


Spring and New Hope 


Though the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Strasbourg lasted only 
five days, from March 6 to March 10, 
what happened there amounted to 
much more than the submission of 
one more document to a Europe by 
now befuddled with documents and 
words. What happened was a quick- 
ening burst of excitement, a conta- 
gion of awareness among men who 
had gathered together so often and 
bored each other for so long that 


none of them thought any such 
feelings possible. 
Their enthusiasm had many 


sources. There were, to begin with, 
the season and the setting. France 
had gone green after its long winter 
and the skies had broken into their 
first radiant blue the very Friday the 
makers of the Constitution for- 
gathered. Their brilliant new build- 
ing seemed to suck the light into all 
its hollows. The council chamber, 
with room for two hundred delegates, 
gleamed in its red-leather and 
chrome-steel chairs; the benches, 
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curving in unbroken arcs before 
them, were flecked with the lemon- 
yellow, apple-green, and salmon-pink 
papers of the various documentation 
and recording services. Through the 
Venetian blinds of the airy lounge, 
the sun poured in to illuminate the 
brilliant tapestries and decorative 
panels. Even the most cynical news- 
papermen were inspired. Said one 
old-timer, watching the descent of 
dozens of fresh newspapermen on a 
story he had covered so long in soli- 
tude: “They thought I was crazy 
when I asked for this Europe assign- 
ment two years ago. It'll be ten or 
twenty years maybe before they get 
to the end of this thing and I won't 
be around to cover it, but it’s rolling 
big and I don’t think anything can 
stop it.” 

The awareness that something big 
was happening came to many people 
at the same time. It came to some as 
they looked up into the galleries and 
saw them crowded with students, 
townspeople, and strangers. A Ger- 
man Bundestag member wandered 
out into the lobby during one of 
the sessions and said, “Do you know 
what's happening? Those people in 
the balcony are my voters. They've 
taken a bus across the Rhine to come 
and watch us. It costs them twelve 
marks for the trip and another 
twelve for the day in Strasbourg, and 
they lose a day’s pay coming here. 
I've had six hundred people from my 
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Spaak of Belgium 


district here in the past four days.” 
He shook his head, for the business 
at hand suddenly seemed very serious 
indeed. 

The excitement startled the Minis- 
ters themselves. “The meeting had 
been scheduled mainly as a formal- 





itv. Six months before, in the fall of 
1952, the six Foreign Affairs Minis- 
ters of the west European states had 
casually asked the Assembly of the 
Schuman Plan Community to draft 
a political document of association, 
to be called a Constitution. The As- 
sembly had designated a Constitu- 
tional Commission of twenty-six 
men, which in turn had selected « 
working group of fourteen zealots, 
and these had gone off through the 
winter in unnoticed session—to re 
turn finally with their declaration o! 
revolution. Instead of a memoran 
dum submitted for their leisurely 
scrutiny and approval, the Foreign 
Ministers were confronted with a 
Constitution and men who were 
pledged to it, men who refused 
either to disband or to let their work 
be pigeonholed. The six Ministers 
were trapped—they had either to 
accept the document and project Eu- 
rope into revolution or ignore it 
and repudiate their basic foreign 
policies. 


Europe’s Founding Fathers 


Even the Constitution makers were 
caught up by the impact of their own 
actions, suddenly realizing how bold 
they had been and taking courage 
from their boldness. What had been 
a vague visionary impulse was no 
longer a theory but an issue—perhaps 
a badly formulated, awkward issue, 
but one which now would have to 
be carried to the voters, argued from 
the platform, fought or supported— 
an issue that could make or wreck 
careers. The Constitution makers 
had sniffed fame and were intox- 
icated by it. If their document 
could be pushed through, they were 
the founding fathers of Europe. Min 
isters and governments were now 
their enemies; their only ally, they 
believed, was the people, and to the 
people they proposed to take thei 
case. 

Just as important as the Constitu 
tion and its attendant excitement 
was this development, in the strange 
new forum of Europe, of new per 
sonalities and new and curious line: 
of cleavage. 

Five men dominated the confer 
ence, forming together the machin 
which controlled the floor, the ideas 
and the votes of the Assembly. Two 
of these five were Belgian—Paul 
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Henri Spaak, chairman of the con- 
ference, and Fernand Dehousse of 
Liége, a burly, pug-nosed man with 
iron-gray hair and powerful frame, 
vibrant with excitement and energy, 
who was floor captain of debate. The 
French phalanx of enthusiasts was 
led by Pierre-Henri Teitgen of the 
French Assembly—a thin, wiry man 
with the long, bald skull of a Roman 
consul and the deep, haunted eyes of 
a man whose convictions have 
burned him hollow. The German 
delegates—solidly _pro-Constitution, 
since the German Socialists had re- 
fused to attend—were led by Hein- 
rich von Brentano, a pink-cheeked, 
earnest, bespectacled pillar of Kon- 
rad Adenauer’s Government in Bonn. 
The fifth was an Italian, Lodovico 
Benvenuti, a gray-haired, very affa- 
ble man, the only floor captain to 
hold ministerial rank in his own 
country, where he is Under Secretary 
for Foreign Trade. 


j ena backgrounds of these five men 
are worth study. The two Bel- 
gians are Socialists, and the other 
three are major or minor leaders of 
national Catholic parties. Their prin- 
cipal opponents were French Social- 
ists, Belgian Catholics, Dutch Social- 
ists, and French Gaullists. These 
coalitions, improbable to an observer 
watching Europeans deal with Euro- 
pean politics for the first time, were 
considered most unremarkable by 
men who had watched European pol- 
itics develop in the new forum over 
the months. 

“You can see here,” said a Belgian 
Parliament Member, “the beginning 
of new alignments. For what makes 
politics at home isn’t going to make 
politics in Europe. In all our coun- 
tries, religion is terribly important 
in politics—it binds together in every 
Catholic party in Europe both left- 
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Von Brentano, Teitgen, Dehousse, Benvenuti 


ists and conservatives simply because 
they are Catholic; and it puts to- 
gether conservatives and Socialists 
just because they happen to be non- 
Catholics. But when you come to 
talk about Europe, you leave religion 
at home—that’s a matter of state poli- 
tics. In Europe people can sort them- 
selves out on different lines. Spaak 
and Dehousse, who are both Social- 
ists, find their best allies here in 
people like Brentano and Teitgen, 
who are Catholic. And Wigny, who 
is a Catholic in Belgium, opposes 
Catholics like Brentano and Teitgen 
in Europe. It’s too vague to see how 
it will work out now—but if Europe 
is made, Europe will have new poli- 
tics and completely new labels to go 
with it.” 


The Ifs 


The floor of any Assembly is never 
the scene of creation or drama. The 
floor is where the boys in the back 
room bring their schemes to light, 
where the chairman pounds the 
gavel and calls, “Pas d’observation, 
messieurs?”, waits a moment and 
then says, “L’article est adopté.” The 
floor in Strasbourg was simply the 
place where a roomful of veteran 
politicians decided by a vote of fifty 
to zero (with five abstentions, four of 
them French) that they would stake 
their political careers on what the 
back-room boys had worked up in 
the previous six months. The drama 
of the coming months, similarly, was 
neither forecast nor pre-echoed from 
the floor. To measure the pressure 
of the enthusiasm on the floor 
against the resistance of reality, one 
had to enter the lounge and catch 
the delegates as they sat sipping 
orange juice, tea, or whiskey in mo- 
ments of relaxation. 

All of them, even those in whom 
the gospel burned hottest, would say 


things like, “Of course, I can cam- 
paign and win on this, if...” What 
came after the “if” would vary from 
country to country. 

“If” for the Germans is the Saar. 
“If the French don’t press us too 
hard on the Saar, we can win the 
elections on this,” say the German 
Catholics. 

“If” for the Italians is representa- 
tion. “I'll be able to win on this in 
my district,” said one, “but others 
will have a hard time if the Constitu- 
tion doesn’t give Italy equal repre- 
sentation. The French will have 
seventy in the Assembly, the Italians 
sixty-three, and the Germans sixty- 
three. But if the Germans recover 
their old territories they wili have 
more delegates too, and Italy will be 
third.” 

“If” for the Dutch is the common 
market. “We have elections next 
year,” said one of the Dutch Social- 
ists. “I’m sure that we can win with 
Furope. Everybody is ready for Eu- 
rope. But if Europe means only the 
Schuman Plan and the European 
army, we shall have a hard time. The 
Schuman Plan has raised the price 
of coal in Holland and the European 
army means military burdens. Eu- 
rope has not yet brought Holland 
any good. Our farmers want to sel] 
their produce freely all through 
Europe. Our unemployed need work. 
This Constitution invites Europe to 
make a free market—but only after 
six years does it give the new Com. 
munity power to wipe out internal 
trade barriers. Our people cannot 
wait six years.” 


Key Frenchman 


All of these “ifs” can probably 
be smoothed away by negotiation 
or judicious diplomatic pressure. 


Only the French present a tangle of 
ifs” so thorny that no one can see a 
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solution at present. For it was the 
French who brought the almost car- 
nival enthusiasm of the Strasbourg 
proceedings back to reality with a 
thud. 

The Constitution, in its present 
form, rests on the belief that the 
European army and Defense Com- 
munity will be solid components of 
the new political community in the 
near future. But ratification of the 
European army rests upon the 
French Assembly, which, though it 
conceived the idea, has only now 
realized that it conceived a revolu- 
tion for which the French people are 
still unready. Every politician in 
Strasbourg knew that the votes 
that would decide Europe's future 
lay in the French Assembly. At pres- 
ent, these votes read 260 dead against 
the European army, 240 certainly 
for it, and a hundred hanging in the 
balance. Almost all of these hun- 
dred uncertain votes are French So- 
cialist votes, and they will be swung 
by the decision of the Socialist cau- 
cus, which is dominated by one man, 
Guy Mollet. 

It was Guy Mollet, therefore, who, 
from his semi-permanent seat in the 
lounge at Strasbourg, provided the 
final touch of drama to the Consti- 
tutional Conference. For Guy Mol- 
let—a thin, sandy-haired, blue-eyed 
schoolteacher from the miserable 
mining country of northern France— 
was once himself one of the most 
eloquent European 
Union. Yet when others—Spaak and 
Dehousse, Brentano, and Teitgen— 
went on to write the Constitution of 
Europe, something in Guy Mollet 
snapped. Guy Mollet will accept the 
European army, but not the new 
Constitution. If the Constitution is 
scrapped, he will throw the French 
Socialist vote behind the limited De- 
fense Community. But if the Consti- 
tution is loaded onto the army, the 
Socialists of France will vote against 
both. 


advocates of 


Rhetoric and Reality 


While the rhetoric of the conven- 
tion floor softly filtered through the 
doors, bearing the words worn so 
smooth—“das Schicksal von Europa” 

.. “la chicane des frontiéres” ... 
“pour faire la paix” . “die Reso- 
nanz der Idee’ “faut faire 
l'Europe’—Guy Mollet sat in the 
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lounge pleading another case. Mol- 
let’s case starts with Britain. With- 
out Britain, says Mollet, any Euro- 
pean Union is bound to become the 
prey of resurgent Germany. Without 
Britain, says Mollet, a crime will 
have been committed, for this six- 
power Europe will be a Catholic 
Europe. Only with Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries can it be- 
come a real Europe uniting both 
Protestant and Catholic. Without 
Britain, this Europe is the pawn of 
America. Only with Britain’s pow- 
er can Europe become what it should 
be, the third force, the balancing 
force between two worlds. Moreover, 
this Europe is a Europe in which 
France is the fat cat—French workers 
have a forty-hour week; German 
workers work forty-eight, sometimes 
fifty-two, hours; Italian workers 
even longer. Is Europe to be created 
by lowering French labor standards 
to those of the defeated countries? 
asks Guy Mollet. 


N° ONE can now predict the time- 
table of events resulting from 
Strasbourg. The Germans have taken 
only the first step in ratification of 
Epc—a first step that must be fol- 
lowed by passage in their Bundesrat 
and approval by their high court; 
the Italians plan to push for ratifi- 
cation before their spring elections 
—which may be difficult if a Commu- 
nist filibuster begins. The Dutch 
and Belgians wait on the French. 
If the French ratify Epc, then, say 
the Constitution makers, almost cer- 
tainly the Constitution will be a 
signed diplomatic document ready 


for submission to national parlia- 
ments by fall. Allowing six months 
for ratification (a highly optimistic 
estimate), say the Constitutional 
fathers, European elections may be 
held in the fall of 1954 and a Presi- 
dent of Europe may be hailed by the 
people of the new state by early 
1955. 

Nor do the Constitutional fathers 
plan to wait on events or on minis- 
terial lethargy. “We are not wait- 
ing,” said Dehousse of Belgium, 
bleary-eyed the morning after the 
last late session. “We are in action, 
we are a committee. Last night be- 
fore we quit we resolved on contin- 
uing action; we resolved we would 
meet here again in May. And be- 
tween now and then we are going 
to the people. This is a revolution, 
not a movement.” 

Then, as if angered by the world’s 
preoccupation with a death in Mos 
cow while a birth was happening in 
Strasbourg, Dehousse said, “Do you 
remember when the Bastille was 
taken—do you know what Louis XVI 
wrote in his diary that day? He wrote 
one word: ‘Nothing.’ People may not 
notice what we have done today. But 
it has begun, it cannot stop.” 

“But the French,” I said, “what if 
the French don’t ratify?” 


a aes was no answer, merely a toss 
of head—not a discouraged toss 
of the head, but the gesture of a man 
carried by a mysterious buoyancy, 
of a man borne by a deep and steady 
tide who feels that the next crest will 
take him over the reef even if this 
one, for all its promise, fails. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


The Silencing of Douglas MacF leet 


BILL MAULDIN 


NCE upon a time there was a 

bright young soldier named 
Douglas MacFleet. He was brave, he 
was a born leader, and in time he 
headed a squad. Sergeant MacFleet’s 
squad never flubbed an assignment. 
Whether it was an attack, a defense, 
or an ambush patrol, he always came 
through with flying colors. 

There was only one thing wrong 
with MacFleet—he couldn't see far- 
ther than his own squad. His unit 
was the whole Army; everybody else 
was just window dressing and sup- 
port troops. His battle was the 
world’s only battle. He didn’t like 
orders from above. 

One day it came about that the 
battalion was in bad shape because 
the enemy had moved some observ- 
ers up onto a little knoll overlook- 
ing everybody’s positions and you 
couldn't stick your head up without 
getting a mortar shell down the back 
of your neck. The knoll had to be 
taken and the observers removed. 
The battalion commander held a 
conference about this and our ser- 
geant’s captain spoke up. 

“T'll send Douglas MacFleet,” he 
said. “He’s an independent cuss but 
he’s awful good. If the job can be 
done he’ll do it.” 


‘I Have Arrived’ 


Early next morning, by a combina- 
tion of daring, strategy, and pa- 
tience, MacFleet’s squad crept up 
the hill without being seen, and 
while the enemy was having a pre- 
breakfast discussion of Lenin’s atti- 
tude toward kulaks, MacFleet ap- 
peared with a whoop and a holler, 
and after a short, sharp fight the 
hill was ours. The Sergeant imme- 
diately reported back to the Captain 
on his walkie-talkie. 
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“I have arrived,” he said, simply 
and proudly. 

“Great,” said the Captain. “I'll 
send up a relief to consolidate the 
position and you can come on back. 
The Division Commander is waiting 
to decorate you.” 

“Captain,” said MacFleet, “why 
stop here? We've got the enemy on 
the run. There’s a better hill ahead, 
and beyond that is what looks like 
an even prettier one. Just give me 
plenty of artillery support and .. .” 

“Sergeant,” said the Captain, “for 
the last time, this is not a private 
war we're fighting. That position 
was what we call a limited objective, 
and we have to co-ordinate our ac- 
tions with battalion, battalion with 
division, division with army, and be- 
yond that there’s a global . . .” 

“Sir, I'm not asking for troops,” 
MacFleet interrupted. “Just get 
corps artillery to lay a few thousand 
rounds where I tell ’em and me and 
my squad will push clean through 
to Moscow.” 

“I certainly admire your spirit,” 
the Captain said, “but there’s lots of 
other people up and down this line 
who need that artillery support. Be- 
sides, they don’t have enough shells 
to throw them around like that.” 

“Well,” said MacFleet, if those 





goddam Congressmen would get on 
the ball...” 

“Sergeant,” growled the Captain, 
“I have got to throw rank at you. 
Come down off that hill and get 
your pretty medal.” 

General Popoff 

Back at division headquarters the 
General was waiting with the cita- 
tion and the place was crawling with 
reporters who had heard of the Ser- 
geant’s feat. As soon as the ceremony 
was over, MacFleet was mobbed by 
the press. 

“I understand you wanted to drive 
on through to Moscow,” an Associ- 
ated Press man said admiringly as 
the General stood by beaming. 

“That's right,” said MacFleet. 
“Only thing that stopped us was a 
shortage of artillery.” 

“Wow!” said the reporter. “What 
a scandal!” 

The General's beam began to fade. 

“There’s something else I'd like to 
say,” said MacFleet. “What the hell 
kind of a war are we supposed to be 
fighting? You have a chance to push 
ahead and they hold you back. Are 
we here to kill Communists or play 
tiddlywinks with them?” 

The General beckoned to the Pro- 
vost Marshal. 

“The rest of the Army doesn’t 
want to push ahead,” the Sergeant 
said scornfully. “Personally, I'd like 
a transfer out of this chicken outfit.” 

“That's just been arranged, bud- 
dy,” said the burlier of two burly 
MPs as they laid hold of MacFleet 
and began dragging him off toward 
the stockade. 

“There’s no future in sounding 
off like that,” the other MP said, 
“until they've retired you with four 
or five stars on your shoulder.” 
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CHANNELS: 


Comments on TV 


MARYA MANNES 


(ine OTHER DAY I was attracted by 
an Abraham & Straus ad in a pa- 
per. It said: “You Can Paint a Beau- 
tiful Picture in Oils the First Time 
You Try!”, and then: “Here’s your 
chance to make like Rembrandt. .. .” 
After showing it around for laughs, 
I thought no more about this blithe 
approach to creation until—search- 
ing for that culture which the tele- 
vision broadcasters claim they proffer 
lavishly—-I stumbled upon Miss 
Conni Gordon one Sunday afternoon 
on WPIX, an independent New York 
station, at 12:15. Miss Gordon 
showed me how to paint “originals” 
in one hour and amaze my friends; 
in other words, how to make like 
Rembrandt. 

In Six Simple Steps, outlined in her 
booklet ($1.00), and with her spe- 
cial de luxe kit ($5.95) it is possible 
for anyone to make an oil painting 
that can be framed and hung. Her 
aids consist of a thing called a “space 
divider,” a finished original to copy 
from, and certain set treatments of 
light and shade. “A good painting 
has light, medium, and dark shades,” 
said Miss Gordon. She used the word 
“rhythm” frequently as she dabbed 
away. “Get the rhythm of it,” or 
“Let’s put a little rhythm here.” In 
no time at all, before my very eyes, 
there was a complete still life of a 
vase of flowers. (On another Sunday, 
it was a seascape of waves dashing 
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against rocks.) Then in slow, careful 
words, as if she were addressing dis- 
turbed children, Miss Gordon showed 
how to sign your name. It would have 
been interesting to know whether 
color transmission would have miti- 
gated or increased the horror of the 
finished masterpiece. 


The Blob Technique 

Perhaps “horror” is too strong a 
word for the picture itself, which was 
at least recognizable. The noun 
should be reserved for the basic con- 
cept, not only of Miss Gordon’s ap- 
proach and that of the ad, but of 
another television show titled “Art 











in Your Life,” one of an educational 
series on WPIX thrice weekly at 
11:30 called “The Living Black- 
board.” 

On the day I saw it, a gaunt young 
art instructor was giving an exhibi- 
tion of a type of painting designed 
to stimulate the imagination. He 
soaked a large sheet of paper in 
water and then dribbled different 
water colors on it so that they ran 
and mixed. The result was a minor 
Jackson Pollock, although I am told 
that Mr. Pollock uses house paint 
and takes more time. 

Then the instructor—a Mr. Doug- 
las, 1 believe—held up his impreg- 
nated sheet and said, “Now let’s have 
fun.” The fun consisted of seeing all 
sorts of things in the blobs and 
“bringing then: out.” To Mr. Doug- 
las one blob suggested a lady’s head, 
another a tree, another a man, 
and with deft strokes and a constant 
monologue he so converted them. 
“Purely imaginative . . . doesn’t mean 
or represent anything. . . . Just for 
some mood. . . . I sort of feel an arm 
in here. . .. I feel like grass, some- 
how. .. . You don’t have to be care- 
ful about your drawing . . . just have 
fun. .. . Let your mind wander on 
the paper. . . . All you need is cour- 
age. And then the climactic 
line of all: “You have to believe that 
what you do is good.” 

In all fairness to Mr. Douglas, his 
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sublimated Rorschach test was more 
attractive than Miss Gordon's orig- 
inal, possibly because he had taste 
and knew how to draw. Further- 
more, I think he was sincerely try- 
ing to stimulate the imagination, 
while Miss Gordon seemed more in- 
tent on stimulating the sales of her 
booklet. Both were in any case cater- 
ing to a great appetite for self-ex- 
pression, for that expansion of the 
creative spirit that lies in most men. 
The pity is that this appetite is fed 
with pap. 

It is not that these two shows or 
the ad in the paper have any impor- 
tance in themselves, but that they 
are symptomatic of a sickness which 
has afflicted so much contemporary 
creative effort. 

The sickness takes two forms. 
One is arrogance—a total lack of 
humility before the living world. 
The artist now is so busy projecting 
himself that he sees nothing beyond 
himself; his painting is three parts 
therapy to one part devotion. The 
blob he makes is more important 
than the shape of a leaf or a hand. 
He is in love not with the marvels 
of creation but with the private 
world of his reactions. He is in con- 
stant communication (as was Mr. 
Douglas) with himself. 


o_— OTHER phase of this sickness is 
Fun. The Easy Way. The Quick 
Way. You must never take pains; 
you must never be tough with your- 
self; you must always have fun. If a 
thing or a thought is too hard, skip 
it. If it takes too long, drop it. 
“Never mind about the drawing (or 
the book or the purpose or the fact) 
—let your mind wander. . . .” We are 
encouraged, it seems, in a perpetual 
doodling; discipline is the enemy. 

What people like Miss Gordon 
and Mr. Douglas should be telling 
their eager amateurs is that there is 
a wide gap between “fun” and joy, 
and that nothing easy is the source 
of real satisfaction. I would wager 
that one carefully and even labori- 
ously drawn study of a seashell 
would give its maker more pleasure 
than a copied original or a water- 
logged accident. 

This may be called the reactionary 
approach. But if you want to make 
like Rembrandt, you must sweat it 
out. 
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Last Talks 


With Santayana 


GEORGE BIDDLE 


HAD stopped that late September 

morning at one of the newspaper 
kiosks along the Paseo del Prado in 
Madrid to pick up a copy of Ya. Hid- 
den on the back page was a brief, 
garbled notice of the death of George 
Santayana. It spoke of him as a 
Spanish writer and essayist, a profes- 
sor of philosophy. It mentioned the 
address—Calle de San _ Bernardo 
No. 69—at which. in 1863 he had 
been born in Madrid. It added a few 
short biographical facts, such as the 
legacy which in 1912 “permitted him 
to abandon his work as professor at 
Harvard,” and the name of the doc- 
tor, Sabbatucci, who had diagnosed 
his last illness. In conclusion the 
article conceded (without, however, 
giving the titles of his books) that as 
an essayist he had written works that 
have given rise to much controversy. 

A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country. Although 
Santayana had left his native land at 
the age of nine and neither wrote 





Spanish nor ever spoke it with any 
great assurance, he never became an 
American citizen. He was, in fact, 
on his way to the Spanish Embassy 
in Rome, presumably to conclude 
the testamentary arrangements in re- 
gard to his interment, when he had 
the accident which was perhaps the 
immediate cause of his death a few 
months later. On October 1, 1952, 
the Embassy announced through the 
press that “the corpse of the writer 
George Ruiz Santayana has been in- 
terred in the pantheon of Spain,” and 
“In accordance with the wishes of the 
deceased the only persons present at 
the ceremony were representatives of 
the Spanish Embassy and Consulate 
and a very small number of the fa- 
mous philosopher's friends.” 

That was all the official Spain of 
Generalissimo Franco had to say 
about a celebrated son. This brief 
notice in the newspapers was fol- 
lowed, however, by generous excerpts 
from the editorials of the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune. These 
placed in a proper perspective the 
enrichment of American culture 
from the vast body of his work, 
which quickened with the spirit of 
life the cold intellectual concepts of 
the relation of beauty and the mind. 


I HAD been presented to Santayana 
at the Bull Ring in Madrid in 
1912. He had just severed his con- 
nection with Harvard and had left 
America with the intended threat, 
not too gravely expressed—for he 
was seldom, I fancy, grave—of retir- 
ing completely from the world to the 
deathlike stagnation of Avila or 
some other Spanish town. He could 
contemplate all he needed of the 
external world, he assured me, while 
he sipped his chocolate at the table 
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reserved for him before his favorite 
café. I remembered little of him ex- 
cept the polished manners, the ur- 
banity, the twinkle in his eye, and 
the pride he seemed to take in 
highly technical explanations of the 
espada’s peformance with the bull 
and the dramatic ritual of this loath- 
some but highly artistic spectacle. 


( y 1 mild, sunny afternoon in De- 
~ 1951, I renewed our 
acquaintance. Santayana had long 
ago immured himself in the Calvary 
Hospital of St. Stephen in Rome, 
better known as the Hospital of the 
Biue Nuns. 

I was told by one of the Irish sis- 
ters that Santayana had been ill and 
tired the past few months, but she 
asked me, after some hesitation, to 
hand in my name. I scribbled it on a 
bit of paper, together with a mes- 
sage. After a short wait I was asked 
to go in to see him, but was cautioned 
against too long a visit. I entered a 
smallish, somewhat crowded and 
shabby chamber. Santayana came 
slowly forward to meet me. He was 
dressed in a long black woolen robe. 
Underneath it he wore a soft colored 
shirt, open at the neck. He seemed 
quite small—not over five feet five 
or six inches, delicate, with slightly 
protuberant opaque brown eyes. Yet 
with all his apparent fragility he was 
heavily set, with a strong aggressive 
nose and a dominant, well-domed 
forehead. His thin,hair and his care- 
fully trimmed mustache over the 
full, sensitive, sensuous lips were 
white or nearly white; and his skin 
had the transparency of old age. He 
spoke quite slowly in a low, beauti- 
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fully modulated voice. His words 
seemed to float effortlessly from his 
lips, like so many graceful, perfectly 
formed bubbles. 


so ane nen motioned me to a chair 
and mentioned, quite simply, 
that he was very deaf. He placed me 
so that he could best hear me; con- 
sequently I spoke a little slowly and 
articulated with care. He seemed a 
little confused as to just who I was 
and explained that he was too blind 
to read my penciled note but had 
been able to make out my name. He 
had known various Biddles in his 
day, but fancied that they were all 
older than I was. (He later confessed 
that he could not see me at all clearly 
and had guessed by my voice that I 
was a much younger man.) I asked 
him if he had perhaps known a 
cousin, Louis Alexander Biddle, who 
had been in the class of 1884 at 
Harvard. 

“I was in the class of 1886, and it 
is just possible that I knew him.” 

I reminded him, too, that my 
brother Francis had been one of his 
last honor students and had visited 
him a few years before in Rome. He 
could not recall the visit. 

Santayana: My memory is very 
bad. I forget recent events quite easi- 
ly; but I can remember with clarity 
what happened to me as a child. 
Often, too, I dream in Spanish, which 
I spoke before learning English. Ac- 
tually I have had few American 
friends. I lived only a comparatively 
short time im America, during my 
school and college years and those in 
which I taught at Harvard, from 
1889 until 1912. It is true that during 
that period I formed a few close at- 
tachments. But they were not among 
my students, although I was then an 
instructor in philosophy. 

G.B.: I often wondered on whom 
you modeled your hero in The Last 
Puritan. Was he a classmate or a stu- 
dent whom you had known in the 
flesh? 

Santayana: He was, I suppose, a 
composite creation, drawn from vari- 
ous acquaintances, but very largely 
from W. Cameron Forbes. He had, 
for instance, that particular trick of 
wearing a shoestring for a watch 
chain. A detail, if you will. But for 
me it had a revealing significance. 

G.B.: I have often wondered, too, 


from the theme and title of your only 
novel, whether you had suffered from 
New England puritanism; whether it 
had left on you its mark of frustra 
tion, guilt, or failure. For surely 
many students at New England 
schools and colleges, coming from 
other surroundings, have been so 
affected. 

Santayana: No, I cannot feel that 
I was actually injured or even 
troubled by New England puritan- 
ism, although of course I was greatly 
aware of it. But you must remember 
that I came from Spain, which in its 
own way has denied the flesh. 


I TOLD HIM how greatly, as a young 


man, I had admired his The 
Sense of Beauty. 

Santayana laughed his gentle, de- 
preciatory laugh. “At the time I never 
thought too much of it. I will tell 
you how I came to write it. During 
those years, although I was teaching 
philosophy, I was more interested in 
my own expression: poetry. Not 
such good poetry at that. At any 
rate philosophy came later, although 
actually I was teaching it then. 
courses on Plato and Socrates, which 
I had taken on to relieve William 
James. 

“Now, Eliot [President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard] and the rest of them 
thought I had not enough schola: 
ship, and most probably they were 
right. You know, Eliot kept me wait- 
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ing for nine years as an instructor 
before he made me an assistant pro- 
fessor. Friends who were concerned 
for my advancement became solici- 
tous. They said to me: ‘You have got 
to write something.’ I said: ‘Very 
well, but what? They said: “Why, 
something in your own line—your 
field of study.’ I asked: ‘But what 
is my line?’ They told me it was 
aesthetics. So I wrote about aes- 
thetics. 

“And the book still seems to be 
selling well. In fact it is doing better 
than my novel. They use it as a text- 
book in schools and in girls’ col- 
leges. That sort of thing. And they 
have gotten it out in a handsome 
new edition. But to tell you the 
truth, it hasn’t got much philosophy 
in it. You see, at the time I was more 
interested in poetry. 

“But Barrett Wendell was very 
nice about it. You knew him? Yes? 
He was ten years my senior. But he 
was on my side. We were together on 
the barricades against the solid pha- 
lanx of scholarship and learning. 
For a long time I couldn’t publish 
my book. But he took it to Scribner’s 
and got them to publish it for me. 
And so Eliot made me an assistant 
professor. But he made me wait an- 
other nine years, and even then I 
had to threaten to resign before he 
gave me a full professorship.” 

I asked him if he had ever known 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould Fuller, 
who was an instructor in philosophy 
when my brother and I were in col- 
lege. At the time he was writing a 
paper on the problem of evil among 
the neo-Platonic philosophers. 

“Ah, yes, indeed. And what has 
become of him? He too, like myself, 
was in bad odor. Too much, if you 
will, the literary man.” 


Ewes HIM that during the past 

year I had been reading in the 
Atlantic his reconstructed conversa- 
tions between Socrates, Alcibiades, 
and the Stranger. 

Santayana: Those were my Dia- 
logues in Limbo; I, of course, am 
the Stranger. I had written’ them 
years ago. They were, in fact, my 
earliest work. But as I have said, I 
was interested then in poetry. 

G.B.: And what have you been 
working on lately? 

Santayana: Nothing since I pub- 
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lished Dominations and Powers a 
year ago. I wish I could give you a 
copy. I have only one with me and I 
need it. I have really been at work 
on that theme for forty years—gath- 
ering notes and filling in certain 
chapters. But parts of it are quite 
new. In a sense, you know, I was rac- 
ing against time. I never could be 
sure how long I should last. 

I felt I was outstaying my leave 
and told him so,. but asked if I might 
return. 

He said, gently smiling: “Aqui 
esta su casa—Here is your home.” He 
shook my hand. His hand was soft 
and delicate. Although he spoke of 
himself as blind, his eyes had an ex- 
pression of kindly serenity and play- 
ful warmth. Not exactly a sparkle, 
but a look of great wisdom and sym- 
pathetic understanding. I left him. 


ye was the secret of this de- 
tached and enigmatic being? As 
with many great people, Santayana 
showed different and seemingly ir- 
reconcilable traits. Louis Untermeyer 
has called him one of the most in- 
spiring teachers who ever gave 
courses at Harvard. I know person- 
ally of the enthusiasm, almost ven- 
eration, which many of his students 
felt for his wit, charm and clear in- 
telligence. Yet it is common knowl- 
edge that President Eliot intensely 
disliked him. Miguel Unamuno, the 
Spanish philosopher, when he met 
him in Madrid, said of him: “There 
is nothing Spanish about him. He is 
a New Englander to the core with a 
Spanish name.” And William James, 
who was associated with him for 
years, once remarked to a friend, 
“His heart is on ice.” 

At Santayana’s death I do not 
suppose that there were half a dozen 
people in the world who knew him 
intimately. Yet during the few times 
I was with him, what most impressed 
me were his radiant charm, a kindly 
tolerance, and his friendly, though 
detached, acceptance of life. 


pps NEXT chance I had to visit San- 
tayana was March 9. In the after- 
noon I walked over to the Convent 
of the Blue Nuns. The sisters told 
me that he had just had his tea and 
that I might go in to see him. 

He seemed a little older and fee- 
bler than on my previous visit. He 
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reserved for him betore his favorite 
café. I remembered little of him ex- 
cept the polished manners, the ur- 
banity, the twinkle in his eye, and 
the pride he seemed to take in 
highly technical explanations of the 
espada’s peformance with the bull 
and the dramatic ritual of this loath- 
some but highly artistic spectacle. 


~ 4 mild, sunny afternoon in De- 
. 1951, I renewed our 
acquaintance. Santayana had long 
ago immured himself in the Calvary 
Hospital of St. Stephen in Rome, 
better known as the Hospital of the 
Blue Nuns. 

I was told by one of the Irish sis- 
ters that Santavana had been ill and 
tired the past few months, but she 
asked me, after some hesitation, to 
hand in my name. I scribbled it on a 
bit of paper, together with a mes- 
sage. After a short wait I was asked 
to go in to see him, but was cautioned 
against too long a visit. I entered a 
smallish, somewhat crowded and 
shabby chamber. Santayana came 
slowly forward to meet me. He was 
dressed in a long black woolen robe. 
Underneath it he wore a soft colored 
shirt, open at the neck. He seemed 
quite small—not over five feet five 
or six inches, delicate, with slightly 
protuberant opaque brown eyes. Yet 
with all his apparent fragility he was 
heavily set, with a strong aggressive 
and a dominant, well-domed 
forehead. His thin,hair and his care- 
fully trimmed mustache over the 
full, sensitive, sensuous lips were 
white or nearly white; and his skin 
had the transparency of old age. He 
spoke quite slowly in a low, beauti- 
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fully modulated voice. His words 
seemed to float effortlessly from his 
lips, like so many graceful, perfectly 
formed bubbles. 


ne atid an motioned me to a chair 
and mentioned, quite simply, 
that he was very deaf. He placed me 
so that he could best hear me; con- 
sequently I spoke a little slowly and 
articulated with care. He seemed a 
little confused as to just who I was 
and explained that he was too blind 
to read my penciled note but had 
been able to make out my name. He 
had known various Biddles in his 
day, but fancied that they were all 
older than I was. (He later confessed 
that he could not see me at all clearly 
and had guessed by my voice that I 
was a much younger man.) I asked 
him if he had perhaps known a 
cousin, Louis Alexander Biddle, who 
had been in the class of 1884 at 
Harvard. 

“I was in the class of 1886, and it 
is just possible that I knew him.” 

I reminded him, too, that my 
brother Francis had been one of his 
last honor students and had visited 
him a few years before in Rome. He 
could not recall the visit. 

Santayana: My memory is very 
bad. I forget recent events quite easi- 
ly; but I can remember with clarity 
what happened to me as a child. 
Often, too, I dream in Spanish, which 
I spoke before learning English. Ac- 
tually I have had few American 
friends. I lived only a comparatively 
short time m America, during my 
school and college years and those in 
which I taught at Harvard, from 
1889 until 1912. It is true that during 
that period I formed a few close at- 
tachments. But they were not among 
my students, although I was then an 
instructor in philosophy. 

G.B.: I often wondered on whom 
you modeled your hero in The Last 
Puritan. Was he a classmate or a stu- 
dent whom you had known in the 
flesh? 

Santevana: He was, I suppose, a 
composite creation, drawn from vari- 
ous acquaintances, but very largely 
from W. Cameron Forbes. He had, 
for instance, that particular trick of 
wearing a shoestring for a watch 
chain. A detail, if you will. But for 
me it had a revealing significance. 

G.B.: I have often wondered, too, 








from the theme and title of your only 
novel, whether you had suffered from 
New England puritanism; whether it 
had left on you its mark of frustra 
tion, guilt, or failure. For surely 
many students at New England 
schools and colleges, coming from 
other surroundings, have been so 
affected. 

Santayana: No, I cannot feel that 
I was actually injured or even 
troubled by New England puritan- 
ism, although of course I was greatly 
aware of it. But you must remember 
that I came from Spain, which in its 
own way has denied the flesh. 


I TOLD HIM how greatly, as a young 
man, I had admired his The 
Sense of Beauty. 

Santayana laughed his gentle, de 
preciatory laugh. “At the time I never 
thought too much of it. I will tell 
you how I came to write it. During 
those years, although I was teaching 
philosophy, I was more interested in 
my own expression: poetry. Not 
such good poetry at that. At any 
rate philosophy came later, although 
actually I was teaching it then. 
courses on Plato and Socrates, which 
I had taken on to relieve William 
James. 

“Now, Eliot [President Charles WV. 
Eliot of Harvard] and the rest of them 
thought I had not enough schola: 
ship, and most probably they were 
right. You know, Eliot kept me wait- 
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ing for nine years as an instructor 
before he made me an assistant pro- 
fessor. Friends who were concerned 
for my advancement became solici- 
tous. They said to me: ‘You have got 
to write something.’ I said: ‘Very 
well, but what? They said: ‘Why, 
something in your own line—your 
field of study.’ I asked: ‘But what 
is my line?’ They told me it was 
aesthetics. So I wrote about aes- 
thetics. 

“And the book still seems to be 
selling well. In fact it is doing better 
than my novel. They use it as a text- 
book in schools and in girls’ col- 
leges. That sort of thing. And they 
have gotten it out in a handsome 
new edition. But to tell you the 
truth, it hasn’t got much philosophy 
in it. You see, at the time I was more 
interested in poetry. 

“But Barrett Wendell was very 
nice about it. You knew him? Yes? 
He was ten years my senior. But he 
was on my side. We were together on 
the barricades against the solid pha- 
lanx of scholarship and learning. 
For a long time I couldn’t publish 
my book. But he took it to Scribner's 
and got them to publish it for me. 
And so Eliot made me an assistant 
professor. But he made me wait an- 
other nine years, and even then I 
had to threaten to resign before he 
gave me a full professorship.” 

I asked him if he had ever known 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould Fuller, 
who was an instructor in philosophy 
when my brother and I were in col- 
lege. At the time he was writing a 
paper on the problem of evil among 
the neo-Platonic philosophers. 

“Ah, yes, indeed. And what has 
become of him? He too, like myself, 
was in bad odor. Too much, if you 
will, the literary man.” 


_ HIM that during the past 

year I had been reading in the 
Atlantic his reconstructed conversa- 
tions between Socrates, Alcibiades, 
and the Stranger. 

Santayana: Those were my Dia- 
logues in Limbo; I, of course, am 
the Stranger. I had written’ them 
years ago. They were, in fact, my 
earliest work. But as I have said, I 
was interested then in poetry. 

G.B.: And what have you been 
working on lately? 

Santayana: Nothing since I pub- 
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lished Dominations and Powers a 
year ago. I wish I could give you a 
copy. I have only one with me and I 
need it. I have really been at work 
on that theme for forty years—gath- 
ering notes and filling in certain 
chapters. But parts of it are quite 
new. In a sense, you know, I was rac- 
ing against time. I never could be 
sure how long I should last. 

I felt I was outstaying my leave 
and told him so,. but asked if I might 
return. 

He said, gently smiling: “Aqui 
estd su casa—Here is your home.” He 
shook my hand. His hand was soft 
and delicate. Although he spoke of 
himself as blind, his eyes had an ex- 
pression of kindly serenity and play- 
ful warmth. Not exactly a sparkle, 
but a look of great wisdom and sym- 
pathetic understanding. I left him. 


bine was the secret of this de- 
tached and enigmatic being? As 
with many great people, Santayana 
showed different and seemingly ir- 
reconcilable traits. Louis Untermeyer 
has called him one of the most in- 
spiring teachers who ever gave 
courses at Harvard. I know person- 
ally of the enthusiasm, almost ven- 
eration, which many of his students 
felt for his wit, charm and clear in- 
telligence. Yet it is common knowl- 
edge that President Eliot intensely 
disliked him. Miguel Unamuno, the 
Spanish philosopher, when he met 
him in Madrid, said of him: “There 
is nothing Spanish about him. He is 
a New Englander to the core with a 
Spanish name.” And William James, 
who was associated with him for 
years, once remarked to a friend, 
“His heart is on ice.” 

At Santayana’s death I do not 
suppose that there were half a dozen 
people in the world who knew him 
intimately. Yet during the few times 
I was with him, what most impressed 
me were his radiant charm, a kindly 
tolerance, and his friendly, though 
detached, acceptance of life. 


gp NEXT chance I had to visit San- 
tayana was March 9. In the after- 
noon I walked over to the Convent 
of the Blue Nuns. The sisters told 
me that he had just had his tea and 
that I might go in to see him. 

He seemed a little older and fee- 
bler than on my previous visit. He 
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still wore his heavy dark woolen 
robe, which had the appearance of 
a monk's cowl. The front was much 
spotted with stains where he had 
spilt his milk. He had told me that 
his doctor had put him on a very 
severe diet, and that he was only al- 
lowed milk and biscuits and one egg 
a day. He added: “I am comfortable, 
however. I have a bathroom across the 
hall and the sisters have given me an 
adjoining room, where I keep my 
books. I read and rest and sleep on 
my chaise longue. Indeed I am very 
happy. When I was young I was a 
pessimist, for I had few friends. But 
now, though I see almost no one, I 
really love everyone.” 

I had often wondered about his re- 
lations with the good sisters. For 
although he was nominally a Cath- 
olic, he never went to Mass or at- 
tended His pronounced 
skepticism must have caused their 
piety misgivings, and his books, had 
they read them, actual consternation. 
A former Mother Superior had made 
repeated but useless efforts to win 
him to a more active participation in 
devotional life. “But we at length 
became great friends,” he _ toid 
me, “and for a long time, after she 
left the convent for another post, 
we corresponded.” His unorthodoxy 
must have them constant 
worry. They surely were aware ol 
his approaching death. What if he 
should refuse the final sacrament? 


worship. 


caused 


sie CONVERSATION turned to some 
- of his former friends whom I had 


known. Of Mrs. Jack Gardner he 
said: “She was really intelligent with 
people and in knowing how to get 
what she wanted. She had great, great 
vitality. Not beautiful. Pretty-ugly 
looks and enormous charm; a witch, 
a siren. But she had little mind and 
no understanding whatsoever of 
painting. None. Nor is it true that 
she had an interesting salon. Musi- 
cians, yes. But rarely men of letters. 
And her Fenway Court is a horror, 
less a reflection of the nineties than 
of her own personality.” 

He had known Senator Bronson 
Cutting and remembered taking him 
once to dine in Rome and asking 
him if he liked broccoli. 

“No,” said Cutting, “for broccoli is 
a cousin of cauliflower, and cauli- 
flower is cabbage.” 


“Such a snob,” sighed Santayana. 

I asked him if I might do some 
portrait sketches of him on my next 
visit. He did not raise any objection. 
He seemed even mildly flattered. He 
shuffled over to his writing desk and 
found, after some searching in an old 
envelope, the reproduction of a char- 
coal drawing done of him in 1896 
by Andreas Anderson. The likeness 
was that of a soft, slightly cruel, 


-  s 


narcissistic face, with almond eyes 
and full budding lips. 

“This is the only portrait that had 
all of me in it. John Sargent said 
that it was a complete likeness.” 

The room was getting dark and 
shortly thereafter I took my leave. 


few FOLLOWING Wednesday was 
bright and sunny. I drove over at 
eleven o'clock with sketching mate- 
rials. Santayana had himself sug- 
gested this hour, when the light 
would be most favorable. He had 
breakfasted and been shaved, and the 
room was in order. He was so courte- 
ous and friendly that I sensed that he 
had been expecting me. 

Would I begin with a profile of 
him? He cautioned me against flat- 
tering him, although one side of his 
face was better than the other. Had 
I noticed that his nose had a sharp 
break in it? We started to work im- 
mediately. I am always nervous when 
I begin a portrait sketch, afraid that 
my sitter is becoming restless. I told 
him that he was posing very well, 


and hoped that I was not tiring him. 
He laughed quite gaily. 

“Oh, I can do nothing all day. It’s 
the one thing, you know, that I do 
quite well.” 

In half an hour I had finished and 
I got him to pose for a full face. 
When this was done | showed it to 
him. He was a little troubled. 

“There is something about the 
mouth that is quite sour. You have 
made me look as if I had swallowed 
a very distasteful morsel.” 

I made a few _ imperceptible 
changes and explained as best | 
could that these were only rapid 
notes, from which I was eager to 
make two lithographs on stone. He 
hoped he might see them when they 
were printed. I concealed my misgiv- 
ings. The most detached philoso- 
phers have unexpected streaks of 
vanity. 


I RETURNED two weeks later. I had 
drawn the heads on a_ hard 
“blue” stone and had them etched 
and printed. I was _ particularly 
pleased with one of them. The tech- 
nical qualities of the inverse process 
which I had used, the etching of 
which is tricky and hazardous, had 
come out beautifully. 1 brought with 
me my friend Mason Hammond, pro- 
fessor of Latin and classical history, 
partly because he had urgently asked 
me to introduce him to the old sage 
and also because he had promised to 
give his enthusiastic approval of the 
likeness. 

After I had introduced him to 
Santayana, I mentioned that I had 
with me the two lithographs which 
I had made from my sketches. He 
seemed a little confused and re- 
marked, as he frequently did, that 
his memory was very bad. “But you 
did do the drawings of me, didn't 
you? Might I see the prints?” 

1 showed them with some trepida- 
tion. He looked first at the profile 
without enthusiasm and only volun- 
teered: “Of course I never see myself 
in profile and hardly know how I 
look.” I then showed him the full 
face. “Ah, that is better. It has 
strength and looks like me. The 
other has a quite silly expression. 
But you have made me look ill-na- 
tured and unhappy. I am neither.” 

Hammond, shifting the conversa- 
tion onto safer ground, asked him il 
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he had many close friends among 
Italians. 

Santayana: No. But you see I came 
here as an old man. Nor does one 
make friends easily with the French 
and Italians. I have never had close 
relations with either. 

G.B.: Don’t you think it is partly 
because the French, Italians, and 
Spanish reserve for their immediate 
family their warmest ties of affec- 
tion? I have noticed, too, that the 
Mediterraneans never completely let 
down the barriers, until the familiar 
“tu” is used between them. 

Santayana: Ah, I have never got- 
ten quite as far as that! 

G.B.: It has happened to me sev- 
eral times. But usually some emo- 
tional situation was involved. Once 
in Tahiti, it was over a woman. In 
another case the Fascist persecution 
of an Italian Jew, a friend of mine. 

Hammond: I should hardly have 
suposed that in Tahiti an emotional 
situation could arise over a woman. 

G.B.: He was in the French diplo- 
matic corps. He feared that his career 
might become jeopardized. 

Santayana: | remember a story ol 
Henry James's about his meeting with 
Prosper Mérimée. Mérimée said to 
James, who had never been able to 
make warm friendships in Paris, 
“How can you live over there in Eng- 
land? They are so much less subtle 
than you.” But the French are no- 
toriously parochial and ignorant as 
to other countries. 

Hammond: How was James's con- 
versation? 

Santayana: Charming and _ bril- 
liant. But he spoke very slowly. He 
was always fastidiously groping for 
le mot juste. 


Tr. TALK 
James. 


Santayana: | remember once, as he 
lectured, his stepping to the open 
window and snuffing the spring air 
and then saying that he would like 
to get some of that quality into his 
talk. But the story became apocry- 
phal and was attributed to me. I was 
always accused of getting too much 
poetry into my lectures. You know 
Mr. Eliot hated me; but Palmer and 
Wendell were on my side. 

I interrupted him by observing 
that stories, like works of art, have a 
life of their own and continue to 
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grow, once they have been created. 

Santayana: It was Palmer who told 
me that I should model my poetry 
on Latin rather than on Greek verse. 
You know I read Latin very well. 
Only this morning I was reading 
Ovid. But I never became as familiar 
with Greek. 

He mentioned Stickney, who was 
also a classical scholar, as a friend 
he had seen much of in Paris. He 
spoke, too, of Robert Lowell, the 
poet, as a friend with whom he often 
corresponded, and of Ezra Pound, 
who had visited him in Rome and 
read to him some of his Cantos. 

G.B.: Van Wyck Brooks, who has 
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¢ was always a farewell to every- 
thing, not just to arms. The first 
farewell was to Avila, where he might 
have become a canon of the cathe- 
dral, a canon who doubted his faith, 
or a lawyer occupied with endless 
litigation about the fields beyond 
Avila’s walls, a lawyer skeptical of 
the law. His second farewell was 
to Harvard, escaping, he thought, 
from obvious danger: The perennial 
supply of youth provided by the 
better private schools would have 
forced him to observe the effects of 
age upon his own person rather than 
upon that of others. 

But there was no escape. Oxford 
proved as perilous, because of the 
dons. Each year at Harvard young 
men came in, but four years later 
they went out into the world, where 
at least they progressed into senility 
out of Santayana’s sight; the dons at 
Oxford students who, never 
having gone out into the world, ir- 
ritatingly grew old in situ, as the 
archaeologists would say, gluttonous 
or dull or religious. Santayana fled 
Oxford. 


were 


A S LONG as he was saying good-by 
to places, no harm was done, for 
he kept places in his mind, with all 


said some rather bitter things about 
T. S. Eliot, feels very differently 
about Ezra Pound. He told me once: 
“He is very American in his passion 
to reform the world. He may be 
wrong, but at any rate his heart is in 
the right place.” 


W' cor uP to go and I asked a lit- 
tle awkwardly, for I did not 
quite know what was expected of 
me, whether he would care to keep 
either of the lithographs. He laughed 
almost a little angrily: 

“Ah, no. You may keep them. You 
have made me look unhappy and ill- 
tempered and I am neither.” 


their essential qualities, and here in 
this last volume of his memoirs the 
places are safe from all possible de- 
struction. Avila is safe in his prose, 
as Toledo is safe in the Greco paint- 
ing, and Rome, Boston, Oxford are 
safe—in the sense that Nineveh and 
Tyre are safe, in a cold and perfect 
abstraction. 

It is Santayana’s farewell to per- 
sons in this book that is disturbing, 
because he could not make it a gra- 
cious farewell or even a farewell at 
all. He betrayed all his friends: He 
fled them because they could not re- 
main forever young; yet they stayed 
with him, insistent reminders, hor- 
rid reflections perturbing this Dorian 
Gray to the end. One need not men- 
tion names: Here is a friend of his, 
an old man now, sitting in an Eng- 
lish garden busying himself with em- 
broidering a large design in gold 
thread; he has lost his figure, his 
money, his malice, and his wit. Here 
again is an English gentleman, mar- 
ried often and unwisely, and Santa- 
yana, after all the years, is still gos- 
siping about him in the pantry. 
“People do not grow better when 
they grow older. . . . No: we are no 
longer charmed by their virtues o 
interested in their vices.” 

It is a wonderful thing to achieve 
serenity, terrifying to achieve it in 
emptiness of heart. 

—GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 
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